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that, on his return to “ middle earth,” the queen of Fairy- 
land communicated to him, in dark and figurative lan- 
guage, many national events which subsequently occurred. 

It is a remarkable fact, that some of the predictions 
attributed to the Rhymer continued to animate the ad- 
herents of the unfortunate Stuart family, down even to 
their last desperate attempt to re-establish its ascendancy 
in 1745. 

We have said that Scott uniformly passed the summer 
months with his family at Ashiesteel. His intervals of 
retirement there seem to have been periods of unalloyed 
enjoyment. ‘The romantic situation of the house,—the 
commingled wildness and richness of the scenery,—the 
season of the year,—the sober delights of domestic peac 


genius,—all this, with the possession of a fortune 
“equal,” as he says, “to all the comforts, and some of) 
the elegances, of life,” presents to us a picture of private 
independence, which a, literary mind might almost be 
pardoned a sigh of envy ig contemplating. In addition, 
moreover, and as if to fill up the measure of earthly hap- 
piness, he was amongst “the friends he loved best.” “In 
point of society,” he says, speaking of this oasis in his 
existence, “ we dwelt, according to the heartfelt phrase 
of Scripture, ‘ amongst our own people ;’ and as the dis- 
tance from the metropolis was only thirty miles, we were 
not out of reach of our Edinburgh friends.” We believe 
we may set this down as the most unalloyed tranquil 
period of Scott’s life. 

It was in the autumn of 1804, after the publication of 
his “Sir Tristrem,” that Scott added another distinguish- 
ed individual to his already wide circle of friends, in the 
person of the celebrated traveller, Mungo Park. ‘This 
acquaintance was of Scott’s own making, and it is pleas- 
ing to know the cordial and affectionate familiarity which 
subsisted between these eminent men, and also that it 
arose from a strong congeniality in their tastes and habits. 
Park, as is well known, was a native of Selkirkshire, and 
was born at the farm-house of Fowlshields, on the banks 
of the Yarrow. His father rented his farm from the Duke 
of Buccleuch. Mungo, who was the seventh of a family 
of thirteen, was bred up to the profession of medicine, 
and served an apprenticeship with Mr. Anderson, sur- 
geon, Selkirk. After completing his studies at Edinburgh, 


e,|second expedition to the Niger; but this circumstance 
—and, we may well add, the nature of his intellectual | 
employment, so much in unison with his feelings and | 


his earliest years, given expression to his feelings and 
thoughts in verse. It was not to be wondered at, then, 
that he should testify a particular predilection for the 
society of one whose mind and memory were s0 richly 
stored with the ancient ballad lore of his country, al- 
though his reserve towards strangers in general was 
carried even to a repulsive degree. Scott has somewhere 
noticed, in particular, his friend’s strong aversion to be 


his adventures, of which grievance, as may be imagined, 
he had frequent cause to complain. The intercourse of 
the two friends was, however, doomed to be a short one. 
Park soon got notice to hold himself in readiness for a 











kept profoundly secret, well knowing the remonstrances 
he would have to contend with from his friends and rela- 
|tions, with the more affecting appeals of his wife and 
young family, against a project which had literally en- 
grossed his whole thoughts for years. His intention was 
generally suspected, however, and amongst others by 
Scott; and the incident from which he drew his inference 
was curious enough. Happening one day to ride over 
to Fowlshields on one of his usual chance visits, Scott 
was informed that his friend had strolled out. He accord- 
ingly alighted, and proceeded on foot up the banks of 
Park’s native stream, in hopes of meeting with him. The 
channel of the river is there very rocky and uneven, oc- 
casioning many deep pools and eddies; and in rounding 
a corner of the bank, he suddenly came upon Park, who 
was engaged in a singular manner. He was standing on 
the brink of one of these pools, into which he, every 
now and then, plunged a large fragment of rock, and 
seemed earnestly to watch the bubbles that rose to the 
surface consequent on its submersion. After observing 
him for some time, Scott joined him, and asked him 
jocularly, what he meant by pursuing this “ child’s play ;” 
when Park replied, in an abstracted manner, that this 
was the plan he had adopted for determining the depth 
of the rivers be had to cross in the interior of Africa, 
judging of their shallowness or profundity by the time 
which the bubbles took to rise to the surface after plung- 
ing in the stone. “From this moment,” says Scott, “1 
had no doubt of his having a second exploratory expedi- 
tion in contemp lation.’ 

The arrangements for Park’s second expedition, which 





where he distinguished himself by his thirst of knowledge | 
and extraordinary assiduity, he proceeded to London in | 
search of employment. Here, by means of a brother-in- 
law of his own,—then merely a journeyman gardener, but 
who, from an origin much more obscure and humble than 
even Park himself, subsequently raised himself to fame 
and fortune as one of the first botanists in the kingdom, 
—he was introduced to Sir Joseph Banks, through whose 
interest he was selected by the African Association to 
explore the course of the Niger. Upon his return from 
his perilous journey, in 1797, he married the daughter 
of his old master, and not long afterwards settled as a 
surgeon in Peebles. His adventurous mind, however, 
pined and fretted under the weary, flat, stale, unprofitable, 
—and we may add laborious,—routine of a country sur- | 
geon’s business. In answer to the remonstrances of a| 
friend, respecting the dangers attending another expedi- 
tion, he replied, that “a few inglorious winters’ practice 

at Peebles would tend as effectually to shorten life as 
any journey he could undertake.” He soon threw up| 
his practice in disgust, and retired with his wife to his 
paternal mansion of Fowlshiclds, quite undecided in his | 
future prospects. The remuneration which he had re- | 





had been fixed on so early as 1801, were not completed 
until the winter of 1805, when he received notice to pro- 


questioned, in promiscuous company, on the subject of 


This interesting conversation occupied the two friends 
till they came to a part of the moor where they had pre- 
viously agreed to separate, and where a narrow ditch 
divided the moor from the public road. In passing over 
the ditch, Park’s horse stumbled and nearly fell under 
him. Scott, who remained on the other side, observed, 
half jocularly, half seriously, «I am afraid, Mungo, that 
is a bad omen i to which Park ee, seniiiuas, in the 
words of the old Scotish adage, “ Freits follow them that 
freits follow ;’* and with this proverbial expression, he 
put spurs to his horse, as if afraid of a 
farewell, and was speedily out of his friend’s sight—alas ! 
for ever. 


ceremonious 


Seott’s friendship for Mungo extended itself to the rest 
of Park’s family. It was a brother of the traveller who 
made a remark to Scott, which the latter used to relate 
with great glee, and which corroborates what has previ- 
ously been said respecting his fearless style of riding. 
They were one day following the chase together, when 
Archibald Park, remarking the undaunted style in which 
Scott took (in sportsman’s phrase) thing before 
him, observed,—* Od, ye'll never halt till ye get a fa’ that 
“ill send ye hame wi’ yere feet foremost!’ Sir Walter 
replied, that when he got upon horseback he felt himself 


every 


quite changed, entering as it were upon another sort of 
existence, and having no power of restraint over himself. 
May we not, in this confession alone 
secret of that power of glowing description of the charge 
and the chase, which flowed from his pen with a force 
that swept away the feelings of his readers with the 
strength of the whirlwind ! 

We have now reached the verge of that 
the history of Scott's life becomes, with a few unportant 
exceptions, little else than the history of his 
publications. At all events, his literary and 
racter become now so inseparably intermungl 


clearly discover the 


| eriod Ww hen 


numerous 
social cha- 
d, that they 
must necessarily progress together in our narrative. 
It was during his residence at Ashiesteel, in the au- 
tumn of 1804, that Scott composed the larger portion of 
his first great original work, which he completed in the 
Last Minstrel.” This 
noble poem, the publication of which constitutes a dis- 
tinct era in British literature, had been the 


ensuing winter,—the “ Lay of the 


subject of re- 


flection with him for years; and it lifferent characteris 
tics appear to have had their origin less in design, than 
in a variety of accidental causes,—or rather, to have been 


constructed somewhat after the fashion of his future man- 





| cee od to Londor. His parting interview with Scott has 
‘been described by the latter in strong and affecting terms. | 
Park paid him a farewell visit at Ashiesteel, where he 
remained during the night. Next morning, Scott 
voyed him (to use the Scotish vernacular) part of bhis| 
way back to Fowlshields, across the wild chain of pastoral | 
hills that divide the vales of ‘Tweed and Yarrow. They 
were both, of course, on horseback. Park talked much, 

and with great animation, of his intended expedition ; 
stating, at the same time, his determination of departing 
stealthily under some pretence to Edinburgh, in order to 
avoid the distress of a formal parting with his wife and 
family. At this point of their conversation, the two 
friends were on the top of William Hoperidge, and « the 
autumnal mist, which floated slowly and heavily down | 
the valley, presented,” says Scott, “a striking emblem of | 
the troubled and uncertain prospect of my friend’s under- | 
taking.” As it was contemplated that Park should be ae- 

companied in his expedition through the interior of Africa 

by a small military force, Scott seized the opportunity of 
remonstrating strongly against this plan, as impolitic and 


con- 


ceived from the African Association, together with the dangerous, —the number of soldiers intended for the duty 
profits arising from the publication of his travels, mean- | being, as he thought, insufficient to protect him from an 


while enabled him to live comfortably. 


It was at this | assault by the 
time that Scott and he became acquainted, and a constant ‘and suspicion. 


natives, yet large enough to excite ill-will 
Park combated these objettions of his 


intercourse, by an exchange of visits at each other's friend, by describing the divided and disorganised condi- 
residences, was kept up during the short period of the | tion of the various petty kingdoms he would have ocea- 


traveller’s stay in his native country. 

Park was an enthusiastic lover of poetry, more espe- 
cially the ancient minstrel lays with which bis native dis- 
trict was rife; and although he made no pretension to 
the laurel crown himself, he had occasionally, even from! 
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sion to traverse, which rendered a combined movement | 
against him extremely improbable ; and also referred to! with tales of her benevolence 
the circumstance of guarde d caravans, and travellers of! memory. 
all nations, being permitted to travel unmolested through the prototype of Allan Cunningham’s “ Lady Ann.’ 
these territories, upon paying a small tribute or impost,' peerless woman died in 1814, and the poet paid a tribute 


sion at Abbotsford. Subject, versification, incidental 
allusion and episode,—all were the result of casual reflec- 
tion, and adopted at distant intervals: laid out, indeed, 
more after the manner of a drama than a simple poetical 


} 
growth 


It is curious to trace the origin and 
It was 


narrative, 


of this admirable production. during his residence 


at his cottage at Lasswade, that accident, as he says, 
“dictated both a theme and a measure ;”° and the follow 

ing is his own account of the matter :- 

The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards 
Ha irriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had come to the land of 
her husband with the desire of making herself ac- 
quainted with its traditions and customs. All who 
;remember this lady, — agree, that the intellectual cha- 
racter of her extreme be auty, the amenily and courtesy 
of her manners, the soundness of her understanding, and 


her unbounded benevolence, gave more the idea of an 

angelic visitant than of a being belonging to this nether 

| world ;t+ and such a thought was but too consistent with 
| 


* Freely rendered,—Omens attend on those who attend 
to them. 


+ Scott’s enthusiastic testimony to the graces and merits 


of this lady, who was the daughter of Viscount Sydney, 
is not less in the language of truth than poetry. In every 
district of her husband’s numerous and princely domains, 


| more especially in the pastoral seep r land, the mouth of 
every inhabitant in every dwelling, is, to this hour, filled 
and with blessings on her 
She seems, indeed, toh ave been in every respect 
This 
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the short space she was permitted to tarry amongst us.!their friendship prevented them from expressing, Scott 
Of course, when all made it a pride and pleasure to gratify | threw his manuscript into the fire, and digested his vexa- 
Not long afierwards, however, 


her wishes, she soon heard enough otf Border lore;!tion as he best could. 
amongst others, an aged gentleman of property,* near/one of these same gentlemen inquired, with much in- 
Langholm, communicated to her ladyship the story of terest, after the progress of the romance, confessing the 


Gilpin Horner, a tradition in which the narrator and many | inability of himself and friend to make up their minds for 


more of that country were firm believers, 
countess, much delighted with the legend, and the gravity 
and full confidence with which it was told, enjoined it 
on me as a task to compose a ballad 01 the subject. Of 
course, to hear was to obey; 
objected to by several critics as an excrescence upon the 
poem, was, in fact, the vecasion of ils being written.” 
The worth of this objection by the critics we will after- 
wards canvass at the proper sezson. In the mean time, 
respec ting the pe culiar versification he idopted,. 

Our readers will recollect of our mentioning a visit 
which Scott received at Lasswade, from Sir John Stod- 
dart, whilst that gentleman was preparing his work on 
the local scenery of Scotland. Sir Jolin, it seems, was 
an ardent admirer of the poetry of the Lake school, th®n in 
the first flush of its reputation; and being personally ac- 
quainted with the authors, and possessed of a tenacious 
memory, he repeated to Scott long bd/ads of poems that 
had not yet appeared in print. One of these, equally 
from the strength of its language, and the genius dis- 
played in it, especially rive ted Scoit’s attention: and no 
one who has perused the singular poem, or rather frag- 
ment, of * Christabel,” will feel mue) surprise that it did 


so. This was, moreover, the first time that Scott had 
heard the irregular structure of stanza used in serious 
poetry ; and its way ward character appeared to him well 


suited for a tale 
templated extravaganza about Gilpin Horner, from the 
ficilities it afforded in adapting the sound to the sense, 


Seott, with that manly frankness which particularly 


marked his literary character, candidly acknowledges his 


obligation to Mr. Coleridge in this respect, but justly re- 
pels the ridiculous insimuations thrown out In various 
quarters, that lie was either a copyist or a parodist of any 


of the Lake-school poet 

It was more than atwelvemonth, however, after be ng 
thus provided with a sabjcet and a measure, that he tried 
his hand on the first two or three stanzas of the « Lay.” 


These he submitted to the judgment of twot literacy 
friends, who visited him one day at his cottage, and tor 
whose opinions he entertained great defercnce; and the 
result was curious enough, ‘The character of the poetry, 
both as to language and ideas, was so perfectly new to 


them.—took them so much by surprise,—that they knew 
not what to make of it. They read and re-read,—pon- 
dered—hesitated; and at last got up, took their hats, and 
went away without scarecly a syllable of observation, 
Attributing their very unusual conduct to disgust, which 


to her virtues in some exquisite verses, which our limits 
preclude us from inserting. In one of nis letters to Miss 
Seward, he observes, “that if requested by the Countess 
of Dalkeith, he would write a poem on a_ broomstick.’ 
Little did he think at the time, he was to live to write 


her epit iph. 
* This was Mr. Beattie of Mickledale, a man then con- 


siderably upwards of eighty, of a shrewd and sarcastic 


temper, which he did not at all times suppress, as the 
following aneedote will show. A worthy clergyman, 


now deceased, W ith better srood will than laste, was en-| 


deavouring to push the senior forward in his reco! 
lection of border ballads and legends, by expressing re- 
itera 
said old Mickledale; “ my memory is good for little, tor it 
cannot retain what ought to be preserved. IT cau reinem- 
ber these stories about the auld riding days, which are o 
no earthly importance; but were you, reverend sir, to re- 
peat your best sermon in this drawing-room, I could not 
tell you, half an hour afterwards, what you had been 
spe iking about.” 

+ These were, the late William Erskine, Esq. after- 
wards Lord Kinneder, formerly mentioned; and George 
Cranston, Esq. now a lord of session, by the title of Lord 
Corehouse,—a gentleman whose eminence and success in 


his profession can scarcely reconcile us to the luss of his | 


exquisite taste and brilliant talents to the cause of litera. 
ture. We suspect, however, any question as to the com- 
parative usefulness of the judge and the litterateur would 
be accounted high treason to the sovereignty of common 


sense. 
») 


“a 


The young some time about a production so much out of the com- 


and thus the goblin story, 


le of romance, and especially for bis con- 


tied surprise at his wonderful memory. “ No, sir,” | 


mon road, but that their ultimate decision had been fa- 
vourable. Encouraged by this inforination, Scott  re- 
commenced his task; and it was now that the idea of 
putting it in the form of a “sedgeing tale” struck him. 
He accordingly introduced the old Minstrel as narrator; 
and from this the poem subsequently took its name. 

The work was shown to various friends during its 
progress; amongst others to Mr. Jeffrey, whose critical 
acumen enabled him at once to appreciate its beauties. 
‘And thus the poem,” says Scott, “being once licensed 
y the critics as fit for the market, was soon finished, 
proceeding at about the rate of a canto a week. ‘There 
was, indeed, little occasion tor pause or hesitation, when 
a troublesome rhyme might be accommodated by an al- 
teration of the stanzas, or where an incorrect measure 
‘might be remedied by a variation in the rhyme. It was| 
finally published in 1805, and may be regarded as the | 
first work in which the writer, who has since been so 
i voluminous, laid his claims to be considered as an original 





author.’ 
Respecting the merits and defects of the poem thus origi- 
nated and brought to completion, it would procure us, we 
suspect, less credit than ridicule, were we, at this time of 
day, to proceed to an analysis of them. It was hailed at once 
and universally as one of the most splendid productions 
that had ever emanated from British genius; and an un- 
i diminished reputation of nearly thirty years’ continuance 
pretty plainly proves, that novelty was not in this, as in 
many cases, the chief recommendation to the applause of | 
the cotemporary public. It is questionable, indeed, | 
whether this be not the most entirely delightful of all | 
Scott's larger poems; for even in those passages w here} 
the poetic sentiment most flags, the interest is sustained | 
y the wildly imaginative character of the narrative, and | 
the strikingly minute descriptions of men and things | 
‘which belonged, we might almost say, from the complete 
change since taken place in the character and condition | 
of suciety, to another world; yet still united with the | 
|present by links the most powerful which can enchaia | 
the humen feelings. These latter passages, indeed, re- | 
mind us of the dumb, ghostly p.geants in Shakspeare’s | 
tragedies, which are not of, but still fearfully connected | 
with, the progress of the liviag drama. 
But it is evidently to the author’s lucky idea of intro- | 
lucing the old Minstrel that the work is indebted for | 
much, if not the principal share, of its popularity ; and} 
we humbly opine that the critics preceding us have not | 
been sufficiently discerning as to the intrinsic unportance | 
jof this character to the whole poem. The introductory 
jstanzas at once engage our attention, and take captive | 
our feelings. We would willingly toil through a voluine | 
as awfully ponderous and as dismally dry as the whoie 
}combined statutes at large, could we but catch a glimpse 
jnow and then, of the “ Latest Minstrel,” and a few notes 








from 
“The harp, his sole remaining joy,” 

/until we had seen and heard all that was to be learnt of 
or from the last of all the Bards.” There is one circum- 
stance, we must here remark, which we do not recollect 
|to have seen any where adverted to before, namely, that 
it is only from the mouth of one of the Minstrel’s calling, 
that versification so wantonly wayward and varied as fre- 
juently occurs throughout the poem, could with any pro- 
|priety proceed. ‘The character, too, gives occasion for | 
pauses of seasonable repose from the heady current of, 
the narrative; and these parentheses, moreover, are filled | 
up with snatches of the most sublime poetry, pechaps, | 
that is to be found in any age or language. We cannot! 
lresist the temptation of extracting one of these fine | 
epissdes, which, although certainly not the best of the | 
number, is mournfully appropriate to the object of our| 
present task. It is the introduction to Canto V. 





« Call it not vain :—they do not err, 
Who say, that when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
| And celebrates his obsequies ; 


Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, 





For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks, in deeper groans, reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. 


“ Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn, 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 

Of those who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting breath, 
Whose memory feels a second death, 
The maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 
That love, true love, should be forgot, 
From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier : 

The phantom knight, his glory fled, 
Mourns o’er the field he heaped with dead ; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 
And shrieks along the battle plain ; 

The chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song, 

Now from the mountain’s misty throne, 
Sees in the thanedom, once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie ; 

His place, his power, his memory die ; 
His groans the lonely caverns fill; 

His tears of rage impel the rill:— 

All mourn the Minstrei’s harp unstrung, 
Thei* name unknown, their praise unsung.” 


We have said that the character of the goblin who acts 
such a conspicuous part in the drama, has been objected 
to, by various critics, as an “ excrescence” on the poem; 
which means we apprehend, something which might 
have been dispensed with. How they could come to this 
conclusion, we are totally unable to conceive. We cer- 
tainly cannot agree with Mr, Cunningham, that “we 
might as well take the sap from the tree, in the hope that 
it will live,” as take away the goblin from the story ; but he 
is assuredly correct, when he says that “the interest of 
the poem depends upon the supernatural, and that the 
supernatural was the belief of the times of which the 
poet gives so true an image.” The only feasible fault 
which can, in our opinion, be objected to the imp, is his 
nondescript character. He is neither brownie, fairy, war- 
lock, nor ghost—in short, he belongs to none of the ag- 
nized tribes of imps or worricows peculiar to Scotland ; 
nor, so far as we are aware, any other country. Our 
imagination can picture nothing like this being, but the 
little grinning red-cowled goblin that figures in the 
Temptation of St. Anthony. The story on which bis 
character is founded, as related by Mr. Beattie, and which 
he got, he said, from an old man named Anderson, a 
native of the place (‘Todshawhill of Eskdale-muir) where 
the goblin appeared, is as follows. ‘Two men were teth- 
ering their horses, late one evening, upon their outfield 
pasture for the night, when they heard a voice, at some 
distance, crying, “tint, tint, tint,” (lost) when one of 
them, named Moffat, called out, « What deil’s tint you ? 
come here.” Upon which a creature appeared, with 
something like a human form, but surprisingly little, dis 


|torted in features, and mis-shapen in limbs. The two 


men instantly took to their heels homewards, but the gob- 
lin followed them, and Moffat having fallen by the way, 
it ran over him, and upon getting to his house he found 
it already there. It abode with the family a long time; 
was undoubtedly flesh and blood ; ate and drank with the 
rest; was particularly fond of cream, which it stole on 
every opportunity. It was besides very mischievous in 
disposition, and beat and scratched the children who pro- 
voked it, wi hout mercy. But that it was not entirely des- 
titute of feeling of a certain description, is evident from the 
following incident: One of the children having one day 
struck it such a blow on the side of the head that it tum- 
bled over, it immediately started up, exclaiming, “ Aha, 
Will o’ Moffat, but you strike sair!” It was often heard 
calling on some one named Peter Bertram, who—whether 
man, warlock, or devil—appears to have been its master, 
from the circumstances attending its disappearance. 
Whilst playing with the children one evening, a loud shrill 
voice was heard to call out three times “ Gilpin Horner |” 
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tram that called for him. It accordingly disappeared, “ und 
they saw it no more.” 

Such is the sort of being to whom Scott assigns a very 
important part in the plot of his story. And it really 
seems, at first sight, somewhat provoking, if not deroga- 
tory to the dignity of his poem, that a creature of such 
undignified propensities as the licking of cream and the 
scratching of children, should be made the agent for in- 
fluencing the result of battles and the fate of noble families. 
But this objection again is partly met by the fact, that the 
imp works most of his miracles by the power of the “ book 
of gramarye,” of which he possesses himself. At all 
events, the poet had tradition for the existence of his 
goblin-page ; and even had he not, he was surely as well 
entitled to an imp of his own creation as any son of ig- 
norance during the days of superstition. ‘T’o conclude, 
who can cherish an angry feeling with the goblin, when 
we are told that but for him the poem would never have 
been written at all ? 

We would fain tarry awhile over the beauties of this 
noble production, our old love for it having lately received 
a fresh impulse by an examination of the beautiful edition 
just published with many valuable notes and explana- 
tions by the erudite editor. As almost every line, how- 
ever, has long since been the subject of criticism, and, 
independently of that, must be familiar to every reader of 
any pretension to taste, we feel the propriety of proceed- 
ing onwards to another stage of our journey, which is yet 
a long one. 

The Lay was published in quarto, at the price of 14. 
5s., by Longman and Company of London, and Archi- 
bald Constable and Company, Edinburgh. “ The work, 
brought out on the usual terms of division of profits be- 
tween the author and publishers, was not long after pur- 

chased by them for £500, to which Messrs. Longman 
and Company afterwards added £100, in their own un- 
solicited kindness, in consequence of the uncommon sue- 
cess of the work. It was handsomely given to supply 
the loss of a fine horse which broke down suddenly, 
while the author was riding with one of the worthy pub- 
lishers.” ‘The gentleman here alluded to was Mr. Rees: 
such an incident, thus acknowledged, is honourable to 
all parties. 

The success of the work was, we believe, almost with- 
out precedent. Every tongue was eloquent with praise 
and redolent of quotation. In Scotland, the sentiment 
of applause was mingled with that of wonder. It was so 
entirely out of the usual channel of their national poetry, 
yet spoke the chivalric spirit of old Scotia with such fer- 
vour and truth, that even their sorrow for the loss of poor 
Burns, then recent and poignant, was for awhile forgot- 
ten in exultation at the appearance of a successor who 
could strike the national lyre with a bolder sweep, if not 
with equal pathos. The “Lay” went through six edi- 
tions in two years, and Scott himself informs us, (1830) 
that upwards of thirty thousand copies of the poem were 
sold by the trade ; and in stating this, observes, very truly, 
as every one will agree, “ that he had to perform a task 
difficult to human vanity, when called upon to make the 
necessary deductions from his own merits in a calm at- 
tempt to account for his popularity.” That he expected 
considerable success he freely confesses, but, as will be 


better seen in the sequel, the result went far beyond] derive subsistence from the labours of his single pen ?| 28 much regret as we learned it with surprise. 
: ‘ ‘ s sing 


Starting up, it exclaimed, “ That is me, J must away,” ob- 
serving, at the same time, that it was the voice of Peter Ber- 


CHAPTER IV. wall that such was not the fate with the subject of our 

narrative. 

FROM HIS APPOINTMENT AS CLERK OF SESSION IN| We have said that hopes had been held out to Scott of 
1806, To THE PUBLICATION OF “VISION OF DON |his obtaining some one of the lucrative and easy situations 
RODERICK” in 1811. connected with the court of session, and in 1805 the pros- 

pect of an appointment of this nature opened upon him, 

Mr. George Home, one of the principal clerks of session— 

and it may be remarked, one of the original writers in 

the « Mirror,”—after holding his office upwards of thirty 
years, about this time found it necessary, in consequence 


There can scarcely be a more pleasing object of con- 
templation than the career of a man raising himself above 
the sphere and circumstances of his original condition,— 
“achieving greatness,” as the poet hath it—solely by his 
own genius and industry. Scott had not much to con- |? et a YW. cage 
tend with, certainly, in obtaining an independence con- | of advanced age and infirmities, to r ae ee, ee 
siderably more than sufficient to secure to any man of, induced to offer himselt sasuccessor. fe: flice is in the 
common prudence, every thing that the poet, at least, | St of the crown, and Scott had already secured by his 
seems to have considered necessary to human comfort, 
for the rest of his life.* But this very cireumstance— 
the certainty of being secured against future indigence— ; : : se : 
is what we regard as affording the most indubitable proof | Pow and his admiration of the “ Lay of the lest Mim 
of the active energy of Scott’s genius, and as one of his | stre’ was such as 
strongest claims to the admiration of mankind. ‘The in- 
dolence of literary men, after the exciting cause, be it for 
fame or fortune, that first stimulated them to exertion is 
| past—from the time of ‘Thompson, lying in bed all day, 
| because, as he alleged, he had “no motive” to rise, down 

to others of the present time, whose early manifestations 
gave equal, if not greater, promise of future excellence— 
is notorious. How many instances have we not seen of | ! ae « 
}men of the most undoubted talents dropping out of their j eithe r iors teen eesren Lids aaet gaplnsibetac: 

| position in the literary world; and, in too many in-| ble one, or for ep interest in th esnarnenanegties the 
stances, alas! out of the ranks of society altogether, into| Meeeien Suting their Bie. Ry predeces eile a 
obscurity , indigence and misery. ‘I'he causes (for there tipulated mor the 
are many) of all this, it would be a question too lengthy while I should 
as well as too painful to enter upon in this place— 





own merits, not only the favorable notice of royalty itself, 
but of those by whom royalty is generally guided in the 
distribution of its public fivours. Mr. Pitt was then in 

to lead him to express a wish te 
Scott’s personal friend, the right ble William 
Dundas, now lord clerk register for Scotland, that he 


honour 





would point out the first opportunity wherein he (Mr. 
Pitt) could serve the author. Thus the appointment 
Scott now sought for was in a manner secured to him 
beforehand. It was not to be immediately profitable to 


law then stood, such official 





j him, however. “As the 
versous were eutitled to bargain with their successors, 


a considers 





vices had been unusually meritoriot 
emoluments of the office during his lite, 
enjoy the survivorship, on the condition that I discharged 
: the duties of the office in the mean time.” | pon this 
“ Tis true,—’tis pity ; pity tis “tis true!” understanding the commission was made out and signed 
by his majesty George IIL, who, it is credibly stated, re- 


Indolence, however,—indolence, want of energy and 
that he was happy he had it 


perseverance, be the authors necessitous or independent 
is undoubtedly one of the most general causes of a 
falling off in literary reputations. It is therefore, we re- 
peat, what we reckon one of the highest points of exce!- : 
lence in Scott’s character, moral as well as intellectual, with his prede ‘essor's resignuuion, Was in hourly ex pecs 
that, unstimulated by necessity, and even afterwards, |{@U0M Of receiving the othe ener ~ when Sie Ree 
when he had fondly believed himself in the possession of | WS stunned to the centre by the wagrigagtterenety: of the 
a magnificent fortune and a fame that had no paralle! (or | illustrious I itt, whi h tov - place ee 25d of January 
only one) in the annals of literature, his pen was as busy | /8°6- Phe «Fox and Grenville administration,” as is 
as if the mouths he fed depended on his activity for the| ell known, succeeded, and 
supply of their wants. ‘ side of politics from their predecessors, Scott found it 
Let us think for a moment,—* what if Scott, satisfied 

with his happy independence, and still happier prospects, 
had settled himself down in easy indolence, discharging 
perhaps all the duties of a good member of society, in the 
conventional meaning of the phrase, but distinguished 
for nothing else, perhaps, than the goodness of his din- 
ners, or, at best, the faithful fultilment of his office as a 
country magistrate?” This is the true way of putting 
the position to the test. ‘The loss to the cause of litera- 
ture is the least consideration in this supposition; and 
we leave to the philanthropist to calculate the amount of 
human enjoyment, and that of the highest kind, which 
would thereby have been lost. But the question as- 
sumes a more substantial form, when we reflect upon the 
inpulse which industry and the fine arts have received 
by the exuberant genius of this one man. How many 
thousands of individuals, from the printer to the book- 
binder, have derived, are deriving, and will continue to 


marked on the eceasion, * 
in his power to reward a man of such distinguished 
merit.” All was thus completed, with the exception of 


the payment of fees, and Scott, who had come to London 








being entirely on the other 


necessary to make interest with the new ministry for the 
passing of his grant. Mr. Fox, who, no less than his 
great political rival, was an ardent admirer of Scott’s 
genius, at once acceded to the request. Upon locking 
into the document, however, it was found that, either 
through hurry or mistake, Mr, Home’s interest had been 
entirely omitted in it, by which, had Scott died before 
him, the old gentlen an would have lost the emoluments 
of the office which it had been stipulated he should retain. 
Scott, therefore, declined receiving it in such a state, and 
applied to have it made out afresh in the proper terms. 
This was, of course, immediately complied with, and the 
new document ordered to be drawn up; but the direc- 
tions accompanying the order were somewhat at variance 
with the formality usul on such occasions, and, besides, so 
inconsistent with the well known disinterested generosity 
of character which distinguished the great man then at 
the head of affairs, that we record the circumstance with 
But the 


whatever expectations he could have formed, however) This is a point in the economy of society which seems) !@¢t although not mentioned by Scott himselt, is, we be- 


extravagauit. 


in high places—even of royalty itself: and the conse-| the comparative merits of literary men among their fel- 
quences to his future fortunes were as effectually and| Jows, 
permanently beneficial, as gratifying in the manner in} guthor, if he does nothing else, confers the greatest of al 


which they came. 


It is much to be regretted, that the manuscript of this,| somewhat too exclusively termed the “ working classes,” | 
Scott’s first great poem, was not preserved by him. The] by giving them the means of honest employment. And 
fact, however, affords another proof of the entire absence} too often, alas! the man who is effecting all this may 
of vanity in his nature, and shows how perfectly free} himself be the while pining in obscurity and starvation! 
was his manly mind from all that paltry self-conceit) —his only reward, perhaps, for ail the good he has done | 


possible benefits on an immense portion of those who are | 


is genius attrac i F thos . . irr ‘lieve, beyond a d ‘o rected thi sho 
His genius attracted the attention of those} to have been hitherto entirely overlooked in judging of lieve, beyond a doubt, that Fox directed that it should 





be made out as a favour coming directly from his own 
People never seem to consider that a voluminous | #4ministration, As such an understanding, from the 
|| punctilious jealousy which then existed between the rival 
| factions, was reckoned as implying either some compro- 
»|mise or desertion of principle on the part of the ex- 
|pectant, (then well known to be a zealous tory,) or was, 
at Jeast, a breach of the understood etiquette which pre- 
cluded an opponent of the ministry from accepting a pub- 
ilic office in their gift, the noblemen (Lords Stafford and 


which so often disfigures the character of successful lite-|to his fellow creatures, abuse or ridicule. It is so far|>2™¢!Ville) who had chiefly interested themselves in 
, abuse " s so fé 
. 


rarymen. Had he anticipated how precious such a docu- 
ment was afterwards to become, in a sense more urgent 


than attaches to a mere literary curiosity, there is little] Meat, fire, and clothes. 


doubt the fact would have been otherwise. 


—— 





Is this too little ? Would you more than live? 
* ” * - 


What can they give?” 


Scott’s appointment, made a representation to Earl Spen- 
*« P, What riches give us, let us, then, enquire. cer on the subject. The poet himself had like wise an 

B. What more? P. Meat,| interview with that nobleman, who at once adinitted the 
force of the objection, and ordered the commission to be 
made out as originally purposed,—adding, “that the 
* matter having received the royal assent, le regarded only 
as a claim of justice what he would have willingly done 


clothes, and fire 








as an act of favour.” The grant was made out accord- 


Pope’s Moral Essays. 
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ingly, and Scott’s interest placed beyond all further dan- 
ger of “mistakes,” whether designed or accidental. 

The question occurs—what, if any, was the motive 
of Mr. Fox for testifying a solicitude in having it thought 
that the grant was a personal act of his own? The pre- 
carious elevation of his party at the time certainly made 
it natural that he should wish to conciliate the favour of 





a man of such popular genius, besides possessing so 
many influential friends, as Mr. Scott. But Fox’s well 
known enthusiasm in literary matters, together with 
his utter contempt of all selfish cajolery, renders it just 
as probable, on the other hand, that it was done solely 
with a view to secure Scott's fric ndship, merely as a 
man of talent. Be it as it may, it is certain that Fox 
manifested a strong desire to cultivate a personal inti- 
macy with the poet, and, as we are informed, even 
tempted the latter with an invitation to his residence at 
St. Ann’s Hill, for the purpose of showing him some 
MSs. which might prove useful in compiling the life of 
Diyden, which Scott was then understood to be engaged 
Such flattering overtures, however, the unhappy 


with. 
state of the political world prevented Scott from answer- 
ing in the manner his inclinations doubtless prompted 


him to do, All he says in reference to the preceding 


transaction is, that, “in his private capacity, there is no 
man to whom T would have been more proud to owe an 


obligation, had [ been so distinguished.’ But he seems 


to have thought it proper at the same time to remark,— 
“T never saw Mr. Fox on this, or on any other oceasion, 
and never made any application to him, conceiving that 


in so doing I might have been supposed to express politi- 
eal opinions contrary to those which I had always 
prok sed.” 

Butif Scott really felt in any way dissatisfied with the 
conduct of Mr. Pox in the above matter, he had prudence 
and good feeling enough to smother his resentment in 
his own bosom; and the publication of his next great 
«* Marinion,’—sulliciently evinced that neither 


poem, 
nor political hostility could obscure his 


pris ite pique 
of the great public talents and public virtues of that 
well known, followed 


BC List 


illustrious statesman, Fox, as is 


his great rival to the grave in the short space of eight 
month and the introduction to Marmion contains, per- 
haps, the most splendid tribute to the merits of both that 


ever was poured forth over the bier of departed great- 
[tis more than splendid; it is affecting even to 


« Nor mourn ye less his perished worth 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hatnia, Trafalgar; 

Who, born to guide such high emprize 


For Britain’s weal, was early wise ; 
Alas! to whom the Almighty gave, 
For Britain’s sins, an early grave ; 


His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held his place of power, 
Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf, 
And served his Albion for herself.” 
. *- * ” 
‘Oh, think how, to his latest day, 
When death, just hov’ring claimed his prey, 
With Palinure’s unaltered mood, 


Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 


ach call for needful rest repelled, 
With dying hand the rudder held, 
Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, 


The steerage of the realm gave way ! 


‘Nor vet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh 

Nor be thy reqguiescat dumb 

Lest it be said o’er Fox's tomb, 

‘for talents mourn, untimely lost, 


‘When best employed, and wanted most ;’; 

* He diced on the 13th September, 1806. 

tCopenhagen. The poct, in the passage preceding 
our extract, pays a tribute scarcely less splendid to the 
memory of the searcely less illustrious Nelson, who fell 
at Trafalgar on the 21st October 1806. We may here 
observe, that it is the poetry and not the political senti- 
ment, in these quotations, we wish to place before our 


readers. 





{To explain the seeming inconsistency,” says Mr. 
4 


Mourn genius high and lore profound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine, 

And feeling keen, and fancy’s glow,— 

They sleep with him who sleeps below !” 
* * * a 

“ When Europe crouched to France’s yoke, 

And Austria bent and Prussia broke, 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 

Was bartered by a timorous slave. 

Even then, dishonour’s peace he spurned, 

The sullied olive-branch returned, 

Stood for his country’s glory fast, 

And nailed her colours to the mast! 

Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 

A portion in this honoured grave ; 

And ne’er held marble in its trust 

Of two such wondrous men the dust! 

With more than mortal powers endowed, 

How high they soared above the crowd! 

Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty war 

Shook realms and nations in its jar; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Looked up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 

The names of Pitt and Fox alone !” 

The following lines, besides being replete with the 
noblest feeling and most genereus sentiment, contain a 
figure which is, we believe, perfectly unique in the annals 
of poetry. It is true, perhaps, that never another such 
occasion presented itself fur the conception of the like 
image. 

“Genius and T'aste and Talent gone, 
Forever tombed beneath the stone, 
Where, taming thought to human pride ! 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear 

"Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry,— 

‘Here let their discord with them die ; 
Speak not for those a separate doom 
Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb, 
But search the land of living men, 
Where wilt thou find their like again?” 


And with the following beautiful expression of affec- 
tionate gratitude for their mutual kindness to himself, the 
poet concludes his lofty monody o’er the twin-ashes of 
« Genius departed.” 


“ Rest, ardent spirits ! till the cries 

Of dying nature bid you rise ; 

Noteven your Britain’s groans can pierce 

The leaden silence of your hearse : 

‘hen, oh! how impotent and vain 

This grateful tributary strain, 

Though not unmarked from northern clime, 

Ye heard the Border Minstrel’s rhyme : 

His Gothic harp has o’er you rung 

The Bard you deigned to praise, your deathless 
name has sung.” 


Before leaving the subject which led us into the above 
quotations, it may be mentioned that nearly six years 
elapsed ere Scott began to enjoy the emoluments, whilst 
discharging the duties, of his appointment as principal 
clerk of session; at which period the provision of a re- 
tiring annuity to superannuated officers was substituted 
for the disreputable system of allowing them to dispose 
of their places by private traffic. Upon this, Mr. Home 
handsomely surrendered up all interest in his former 
office to his successor, who was thereby admitted to the 
full benefits of the situation. 


Chambers, “ of this expression with Sir Walter’s gencral 
opinions on politics, it may be mentioned that the whole 
couplet, with inverted commas, was written by the late 
Marquis of Abercorn, (the patron and employer of Sir 
Walter’s father, and afterwards of his brother Thomas,) 
and inserted at his express request, while the sheet was 
in proof.” 





It was an odd enough coincidence, and one which oc- 
casioned no little “ talk” at that time of political excite- 
ment, that the appointment of Walter Scott, a zealous 
tory, to the situation of principal clerk of session, was 
announced in the same Gazette, (March 8, 1806,) which 
contained the nomination of Messrs. Erskine and Clerk 
to the offices of lord advocate and solicitor general, just 
vacated, according to custom, by the late tory holders, 
Sir James Montgomery and Mr. Robert Blair. It is also 
remarkable, that at this period, Lord Melville, who, with 
his kinsman, the Honourable William Dundas, had ex- 
erted himself most zealously to obtain Scott’s preferment, 
was now under impeachment of the house of commons, 
for supposed high crimes and misdemeanours. 

If Scott’s appointment was fortunate for himself, it may 
be regarded as no less fortunate for the world. At the 
period we speak of he maintained both a country and 
town residence ; and in the latter at least, he lived in a 
style of liberal hospitality which, with his other ex- 
penses, must have required the prudent expenditure of 
every penny of his income, which could not then be 
much above £700 a year. It must, besides, be kept in 
mind that he had a young family rising around him, 
whose future provision must be cared for. Had the 
above, or a similar situation, therefore, not speedily 
opened up to him, there is the strongest probability, that, 
however much attached to the muses, and however much 
favoured by them, he would have unceremoniously bid 
them good bye, and, as he expresses it, buckled himself 
resolutely to “the toil by day, the lamp by night,” in 
the labours of his profession. His moral courage was 
fully adequate to the sacrifice; and although his talents 
as a lawyer may not have been of the first order, yet the 
host of influential friends who were now banded around 
him were suflicient to assure him of the certainty of ad- 
ding several hundreds a year more to his income. His 
distrust of the stability of popularity seems, indeed, to 
have been a sort of active principle within him through- 
out life, although, as he confesses, he experienced little 
of its fickleness in hisown person. We have now before 
us a proof of his jealous caution in this respect, even at 
a late period of his life; and we are induced to give it 
both for the reason mentioned, and because it affords 
another unanswerable contradiction (if any indeed be 
necessary) to the calumny so often reiterated against his 
fair fame, of an indifference to, if not a paltry jealousy of, 
the merits of young authors. ‘This letter is dated in 
1821, and addressed to a gentleman who had transmitted 
him a newly published poem of his own composition, 
with an intimation of his resolution to abandon the ser- 
vice of the muses :— 

“ From the opinion which I have been enabled to form 
of the piece, after a hasty revisal, I think you are rash in 
renouncing the pursuit of letters, although I would by no 
means recommend that you should sacrifice to that pur- 
suit the time which must necessarily be employed in the 
graver and duller studies which lead to an honourable in- 
dependence. Literature, undertaken as a means of living, 
is very apt to degrade its professors ; but when it comes 
in aid of those whose livelihood is independent of success 
with the public, it always exalts their character, and very 
often adds materially to their fortune. I hope, therefore, 
you will use your taste for poetry as a staff on which to 
lean occasionally, but not as a crutch to trust to for con- 
stant support. Let your studies, therefore, relieve your 
labours in the weightier matters of the law, and you will 
find that your chance of attracting the public attention, 
when you again make such an effort, will be greater the 
less you appear to need it: and if the caprice of the public 
should pass over your merit without notice, you will have 
the consoling reflection that they may withdraw praise, 
but cannot affect your independence. 

“ Perhaps I should have said more of (the piece ) 
and less of the author, but I have arrived at that age 
when the young poet is more interesting to me than the 
poem, though I think the latter very respectable as a dis- 
play of immature talent.—I am, sir, with regard, your 
obliged servant, Water Scorr.” 

Weask, is not this epistle, written to an entire stranger, 
dictated in the truest spirit of friendship and kindness? 
We could heap instance upon instance to the same effect, 
but we would reckon our doing so in the spirit of vindi- 
cation, as something like an insult to the memory of the 
dead. Scott’s own modest justification of himself in this 
respect, could be echoed by many a grateful heart. “Let 
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me add,” says he, in his intreduction to the Lady of the 


Lake, penned in 1830, “ that my reign (since Byron has/ the author speaks of the period of their composition as 


so called it) was marked by some instances of good na- 
ture as well as patience. I never refused a literary per- 
son of merit such services in smoothing his way to the 
public as were in my power; and I had the advantage,” 
he adds, “rather an uncommon one with our irritable 
race, to enjoy general favour, without incurring perma- 
nent ill-will, so far as is known to me, among any of my 
cotemporaries.” 

Now, happily secured, as we have seen him, with a 
comfortable harbour in his old age, Scott instantly turned 


his thoughts again to composition; and we can fancy | 


with what fervid delight he looked round and found him- 
self at last free to devote the whole faculties of his mind 
to the pursuits of his choice. 
enthusiasm and success as a votary of the muses, expe- 
rience had taught him caution. Criticism had not been 
thrown away upon him: and he resolved to bestow more 
pains upon his future productions. Scott mentioned to 
a friend, at a late period of his life, that after the pub- 
lication of his first two or three works, he was nervously 
alive to the strictures of the reviewers, but that he soon 
became perfectly indifferent to them, and seldom perused 
a criticism on his writings during the long period of his 
voluminous authorship. Meanwhile, as a sort of inter. 
lude to his weightier contemplations, he collected his 
minor poems and ballads, and published them, in 1806, 
in a small volume. The collection consisted of his 
«Helen and William,” and the “ Wild Huntsman,” with 
those he had written for Mr. Lewis’ “ Tales of Wonder,” 
all of which we have before noticed at sufficient length. 
After the fame he had obtained by the “ Lay,” the re- 
publication of these juvenile poems could only be justified 
by the inducements held out to him to do so by the book- 
sellers, to whom popularity, however deserved, is at all 
times a more welcome commodity than unknown merit. 
They now opened upon the scent of the young author’s 
rising fame with the eagerness of the wild Jager himself, 
and in the same year actually brought out a fine-paper 
edition of his whole poems in five volumes. It was, of 
course, to the popularity of the “ Lay,” that this adven- 
ture owed its success, which was considerable ; the minor 
poems only doing the service of the weights attached to 
the tail of a kite. In the new edition of his poetical 
works, we observe that the editor has added to these 
earlier productions several poems, some of which were 
written many years afterwards, and appeared in various 
periodicals of the day: others, to which no date what- 
ever is attached. The principle upon which these lat- 
ter pieces appear to have been selected, is the conve- 
nience of their size: an arrangement of which we can- 
not help questioning the propriety. One of the chief 
points of interest connected with our subject, is the 
gradual developement of the author’s powers,—an inves- 
tigation which such indifference to chronological order 
unavoidably confuses. The poet of 1796 was a very 
diferent being from the poet of 1820, and we are rather 
surprised that a sentiment expressed in one of these 
minor poems just published as if connected with the era 
of 1806,—and which, at whatever period written, certainly 
does its author little credit,—did not instruct the learned 
editor respecting the impropriety of the proceeding :— 


“ Though April his temples may wreathe with the vine, 
Its tendrils in infancy curl’d, 

Tis the ardour of August matures us the wine 
Whose life-blood enlivens the world.” 


«“ Marmion” was the next production of Scott’s muse. 
It appeared in 1808, and its success far exceeded that of 
the “ Lay.” The world had already felt the power of the 
author, and, despite the captiousness of criticism, were 
prepared to welcome a second effort. Like his previous 
poem, “ Marmion” consists of six cantos; but instead of 
the prologues and epilogues of the old minstrel, each 
canto is introduced by an episode in the form of a familiar 
epistle to a friend. The names of the gentlemen thus 
distinguished deserve to be mentioned. These were, 
William Stewart Rose, Esq., the Rev. John Marriot, | 
M. A.; William Erskine, Esq.; (afterwards Lord 
Kinneder); James Skene, Esq.; George Ellis, Esgq.,| 
the celebrated antiquary; and Richard Heber, Esq.* 


—_—_—— 


* Whilst writing, we observe in the newspapers an, an- 


But, however great his} 


| of in the transaction, which indeed was one of their own 


| the ground floor to the garret, with curious books. [k 





| These epistles were all dated from Ashiesteel, and 
being a peculiarly happy one; “so much so,” he says in 


some of the spots in which particular passages were com- 
posed.” In these epistles, “I alluded,” he continues, 
“perhaps more than was necessary or graceful, to my 
domestic occupations and amusements—a loquacity which 
|may be excused by those who remember that ‘ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 

We have heard an anecdote connected with this period 
of his life, related by a lady, which, if not of much gen- 
eral interest, is at least illustrative of the character of the 
|poet at that time. She had been residing along with 
| other visiters with the family at Ashiesteel for some days, 
and had fixed a certain afternoon on which to take her 
departure. ‘The day, however, turned out so cold, rainy 
and boisterous, as to deter her from setting out. ‘The 
evening—it was the month of November—drew on, driz- 
zly and gloomily, and despite the appliances of music and 
cards, a feeling of dreary sadness, sympathetic with the 
atmosphere without, gradually stole over the company 
within. Scott was not amongst them,—he was shut up 
in his study, and, as afterwards appeared, busily engaged 
with “ Marmion.” Upon coming in to tea, he perceived 
how matters stood with his guests, and as nothing gave 
him more uneasiness than to see any one unhappy around 
him, he made a strong exertion—invited them into his 
forge, as he playfully termed it, and having arranged 
them comfortably round the fire, proceeded to pour out 
upon them such a store of wild legendary tales and tradi- 
tions, in the most rapid succession, that his auditory sat 
entranced around him till far on in the night. The lady 
we allude to declared, that a night of such agitating in- 
terest—such alternate terror and delight—she never 
passed. It was like a night of the « Decameron.”” This 
is the only instance we ever heard of where Scott broke 
through his rigid rule of exclusion from his studio, in 
favour of strangers. 

We have noticed his determination to bestow more 
pains on his future works; and, accordingly, particular 
passages of Marmion, were, as he states, “ laboured with 
a good deal of care by one by whom much care was sel- 
dom bestowed.” But his prudent purpose was in a great 
measure defeated, and the publication of the poem was 
prematurely hastened by a casualty which, if it detracted 
any thing from the credit of his fancy, served to reflect 
immeasurable honour on the warmth of his heart. He 
thus distantly alludes to the unfortunate circumstance. 

“The misfortunes of a near relation and friend, which 
happened at this time, led me to alter my prudent deter- 
mination, which had been to use a great precaution in 
sending this poem into the world ; and made it convenient, 
at least, if not absolutely necessary, to hasten its publica- 
tion. The publishers of the « Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
emboldened by the success of that poem, willingly offered 
a thousand pounds for ‘Marmion.’ The transaction 
being no secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at 
general war with all who blacked paper, an opportunity 
to include me in his satire, entitled ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.’ I never could conceive how an ar- 
rangement between an author and his publishers, if satis- 
factory to the persons concerned, could afford matter of 
censure to any third party. I had taken no unusual or 
ungenerous means of enhancing the value of my mer- 
chandise,—I had never higgled a moment about the bar- 
gain, but accepted at once what I considered the hand- 
some offer of my publishers. These gentlemen, at least, 
were not of opinion that they had been taken advantage 





framing ; on the contrary, the sale of the poem was so far 
beyond their expectation, as to induce them to supply 


The literary stores which he had collected were altogether 
unprecedented. His residence in Pimlico, London, where 
he died, was filled with books from top to bottom—-every 
chair, every table, every passage containing piles of 
books. He had another house in Broadway} laden from 
had also a library at Oxford, another at Hodnet, an im- 
mense one at Paris, another at Antwerp, another at Brus. 
sels, another at Ghent, and at other places in the Low 
countries, and in Germany. It has been calculated by a 
London journalist, that should these extensive possessions 
be sold by auction, the sale would, on the most moderate 


1830, “that I remember with pleasure at this moment 





the author's cellars with what is always an acceptable 
present to a young Scotish housekeeper, namely, a hogs- 
head of excellent claret. 

“The poem was finished in too much haste to allow 
me an opportunity of softening down, if not removing, 
some of its most prominent defects. ‘The nature of Mar- 
mion’s guilt, although similar instances were found, and 
might be quoted, as existing in feudal times, was never- 
theless not sufficiently peculiar to be indicative of the 
character of the period, forgery being the crime of a com- 
This 
gross defect ought to have been remedied, or palliated. 
Yet I suffered the tree to lie as it had fallen, I remem- 
ber my friend, Dr. Leyden, then in the east, wrote me a 
furious remonstrance on the subject. I have, neverthe- 
less, always been of opinion, that corrections, however 
necessary, have a bad effect after publication. 


mereial rather than a proud and warlike age. 








An author 
is never so decidedly condemned as on his own confes- 
sion, and may long find apologists and partisans, until he 
gives up his own cause. I was not, therefore, inclined 
to afford matter for censure out of my own admissions: 
and by good fortune the novelty of the subject, and, if I 
may say so, some force and vivacity of description, were al- 
lowed to atone for many imperfections. ‘Tus the second 
experiment on the public patience, generally the most 
perilous,—for the public are then most apt to j idge with 
rigour what, in the first instance, they had received per- 
haps with imprudent generosity, was, in my case, de- 
cidedly successful.” 

We have thought it right to allow Scott to give his 
own explanation of the circumstances connected with 
the publication of “ Marmion,” as every fault, at least, 
many of which arose, as he states, from the unexpected 
haste in which it was brought out, was dwelt upon with 
relentless severity by some critics of the day. They 
could not know, it is true, the generous motive in which 
these defects originated or were passed over; but there 
appears a sort of wanton spirit of Vituperation in the 
way in which every thing faulty was pounced upon and 
mumbled over, while many of the chief beauties of the 
poem were unnoticed. We allude in particular to the 
Edinburgh Review, then in the hey-day of its power, 
and in which the writers did not always remember the 
scriptural precept about meting their ecastigation by 
their strength. Campbell, Coleridge, Southey, W ords- 
worth, Byron, and others, had all been subj cted to the 
inflictions of the critical knout, in some cases with an 
unsparing rigour that savoured fully as much of personal 
or political vindictiveness as literary acumen ; and it was 
not to be supposed that a victim so worthy of its lash, 
and who exposed his broad shoulders to the infliction 
with such tempting unguardedness as Scott, would be 
suffered to go scatheless. Mr. Jeffrey, 
whom the work was reviewed, appears to have conceived 
no little spite at the poet on account of the latter perse 
vering in some peculiarities of composition, which the 
critic had severely censured in the “ Lay.” The lash, 
accordingly, descended with an energy proportionate to 
the offence offered high a judicature—lucki- 
ly not beyond the victim's powers of endurance. It is 
worth while pausing a little over these strictures, and 
comparing the opinions expressed in them with those 
which the public, in despite of such high authority, 
thought proper to adopt. 
After preluding with a string of critical arcana for de. 
termining the merits of epic composition in general, he 


moreover, by 


to so 


The italies are our own. 


proceeds :-— 

«“ For these and for other are inclined to 
suspect, that the success of the work now before us will 
be less brilliant than that of the author's former publica. 


reasons, we 


tions, though we are ourselves of opinion, that its intrin- 
sic merits are nearly, if not altogether and that, 
if it had had the fate to be the elder born, it would have 
inherited as fair a portion of renown as has fallen to the 
It is a rood deal lon 


ind somewhat more ambitious; and it is rad/ clearer, 
that it has greater faults than that it lia 


equal 5 


lot of its predecessors. . Indeed, 
tier beau- 
ties, though for our own parts, we are inclined to believe 


in both propositions, It has more flat and tedious pas- 
sages, and more ostentation of historical and antiquarian 
lore ; but it has also greater richness and variety, both of 
character and incident ; and if it has less sweetness and 
pathos in the softer passages, it has certainly more ve- 


hemence and force of colouring in the loftier and busier 








nouncement of the death of the eminent bibliophilist. 


calculation, occupy 365 days! 


representations of action and emotion, The place of the 
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prologuising minstrel is but ill supplied ; indeed, by ‘the 
‘tations, which are prefixed to each book 
of the present poem; and the ballad pieces and mere 
episodes which it contains, have less finish and poetical 
but there is more airiness and spirit in the higher 
delineations ; and the more skilfully con- 
ducted, is at lea st better complicated and extended through 
The characteristics of both 


epi tolaru dis 


beauty 
story, if not 


a wider field of adventure. 
however, are evi le nily the same 
redundancy 

and energetic poctry—and a general tone of spirit and 
ked by timidity or affectation, and un- 


or elegance of 


unches 
great delicacy of taste, 


animation, 
7 
chastised by any 
fancy.” 

The petulant spirit of assumption, and almost of ridi- 
whch most of these remarks concerning one of 
enriched literature are dic- 


cule, in 
the noblest poeins that ever 
tated, must surely have cost the learned critic many sub- 
sequent pangs of shame and regret. 
is a still higher flight of judicial arrogance :— 

‘But though we 
s good as the 


about 


readers, that 


this sort of composition, 


sion to express our regret, that an author endowed with 
such talents sl} 


} , + rat 
solete extravagance, 


ners and sentiments in which none 
pn | syactness T ne odern re nce 
judge of their exactness, » write a modern romance 
of chivalry, seems 
build a modern abbe YU, 7] 


to be 
an English pagoda* 
once, howe ver, 

nins ; but a second production of the 
titled to less indulgence, 
drive the author from so idle 


from its execution.” 


In pursuance of this doughty resolution, for which the ‘distant Ochills:— 


world and the poet ought to have been about equally | 
reviewer proceeds to assault the 
In the first place he says, 
main story 


grateful, the poem in 
five different quarters at once. 
that “there is sci matter enough in the 


for a ballad of 


ordinary dimensions.’ In the second 


place, * the denouement is brought out in a very obscure, 
laborious, and imperfect manner ;” * the Jeading inci- 
dents fatigue instead of exciting the curiosity” of the 
reader; and “all the images” of one of the scenes “ are 


borrowed from the novels of Mrs. Ratcliffe and her imi- 


tators.” In the third place, “the whole story seems to 
turn upon atissue of incredible iccidents.”” Fourthly, the | 
“ figuring characters” are “entirely worthless :” and, | 
finally complaint is made of “ the neglect of Scotish } 


feelings and Scotish character that is manitested through- 
out.” 

So much for the imputed faults of the fable: to the 
style, the reviewer objects a bead-roll of blemishes scarce- 
ly less numerous and fatal. In particular, he complains 
of the “ unsufferable minuteness of those descriptions of 
ancient dresses and manners,” which “ render so many 
“We object to these and all such 
for the most part, without dig- 
in a modern 


hotes necessary. 
details, because they are, 
nity or interest in themselves; because, 
author, they are evidently unnatural; and, in a good 
degree, obscure and unintelligible to ordinary readers.” 

We certainly will not be presumptuous enough to 
measure swords with the learned critic ; but we cannot 
help remarking, that the amount of praise which he doles 
out to sweeten the asperity of his strictures, is, in our 
opinion, excessively meagre, if not in many places ab- 
solutely equivocal. His warmest expressions of appro- 
bation, are * lively,” “ spirited,” “ sweet,” and so forth ; 
and to only one passage—the description of the battle— 
he accords the term of “ powerful poetry.”” His com- 
plaint about the minuteness of Scott’s descriptive pas- 
sages is certainly an extraordinary one, as from these, it 
has been generally imagined, the poem derives the great- 
er share of that vividness of interest, 
carrying back the mind of the reader to the scenes of 

* The poet, curiously enough, seems to have subse- 
quently attempted to realise this “ phantasy” in his man- 
sion of Abbvutsford, 





former di Lvs, which we humbly reckon « one of its princi- 
pal attractions. 

With regard, again, to what is said of the neglect of 
Scotish feelings and Scotish character—a charge which 
the poet must have winced under more acutely than any 
other—what grounds are there for the allegation? The 
story is not intended to be a Scotish one, and those 





a broken narrative—a | are mere adjuncts, if we may so cal] them, to the main 
of minute de ecription—bars sts of unequal | plot, 
| allow his feelings of nationality, of which no man had a 


transactions which are made to take place in Scotland 
It may be questioned, indeed, if the poet did not 


larger portion, to carry him into digressions therewith 
connected, injurious to the interest of the main story. 
But whilst the scenes are within the bounds of his na- 
tive land, there is ‘Scotland’ glowing in every line; and 
this power of impressing a national stamp on all his 
scenes and characters, we may observe, is one of the 





But what follows, | genius, and pervades alike his poems and prose works. 


think this last romance of Scott's | tion of « [vanhoe,” 
former, and allow that it affords | liked it. 
great indications of poctical talent, we must remind our | that the narrative flowed on in a full stream, but I thought 
never entertained much partiality for|in individual portraiture it was not equal to those ro- 


and ventured on a former occa-|mances where the author had his foot on Scotish ground.” 


should consume them in imitations of ob-|must speak like an Englishman:—the scenery is just, 
and in the representation of man-jand the characters in keeping. 
of his readers can be| ground where the tournament was held—where Front 
supposed to take much interest, except the few who can | de Bauf’s castle stuod, and even where that pious priest, 


much such a phantasy as to| Dunstan—what Rob Roy is to you, Ivanhoe is to me.” 
For | It was in this power of nationalising all his scenes and 
it may be excused as a pretty caprice of|characters, we repeat, that Scott’s great strength lay. 
same sort is en-| With respect to his 
and imposes a sort of duty to \« onceive nothing can be more thoroughly, more graphi- 
task, by a fair exposi- | 
tion of the faults which are, in a manner, inseparable | Blackford Hill—the Scotish army encamped in the Bor- 


most prominent and fascinating peculiarities of Scott's 


Allan Cunningham tells us, that soon after the publica- 
Chantrey asked him one day how he 
“T said the descriptions were admirable, and 


‘You speak like a Scotsman,” said Chantrey; “I 


I know every inch of 


the Curtal Friar, had his cell by the blessed well of St. 


display of it in “ Marmion,” we 
cally Scotish than the scene which the hero surveys from 


| rous gh-muir—the smoky outline of the town—the Firth 
‘of Forth—the Fife coast—North Berwick Law, and the 


« Sull on the spot Lord Marmion staid, 
For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed. 
When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 
The wandering eye could o’er it go, 
| And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 
Where the huge castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town! 
But northward far, with purer blaze, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kissed, 
It gleamed a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife you saw, 
Here Preston-Bay and Berwick-Law; 
And, broad between them rolled, 
The gallant Firth the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float 
Like emeralds chased in gold ; 
Fitz-Eustace’ heart felt closely pent,— 
As if to give his rapture vent, 
The spur he to his charger lent, 
And raised his bridle-hand, 
And making demi-volte in air, 
Cried, « Where’s the coward that would not dare 








| 


that power of | 


To fight for such a land!” 


There is surely nothing like “indifference to Scotish 
feeling” in these lines. As regards “ Scotish charaeter” 
again, we have certainly no Andrew Fairservices, or 
Dandie Dinmonts, or Bailie Nicol Jarvies in the poem, 
as these would have been somewhat awkward personages 
in a tale of chivalry. But are not the portraitures of 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, and old Bell-the-Cat, 


motley hosts who composed his army, in strict keeping 
with history, and the character of the times ? 

After all, it need scarcely be observed, that no poem 
of the length and character of Marmion could be com- 
posed either without many defects, or at least parts com- 
paratively destitute of interest ; and to lay hold of these 
latter passages, and analyze them according to the rigid 
classical rules of the ars poetica, in preference to others 
of a more engaging character, seems to us the very wan- 
tonness of critical license. The many great and unde- 
niable beauties of the poem, moreover—the originality 
of conception—the splendour of diction—the patriotic 
sentiments displayed in it, ought,in our opinion, to have 
conciliated the favour of national criticism at least ; and 
we cannot but think that the expression of a little more 
gratulation at the appearance of so great a national poem, 
and a little less testy impatience of its faults, would have 
been more becoming on the part of the reviewer. But 
there are certain moods of the mind, in which a man 
finds a morbid satisfaction in disputing the correctness 
of judgment of the whole “ varsal world,” and in one of 
these bilious fits Mr. Jeffrey’s criticism appears to have 
been penned. Besides, the Edinburgh reviewers were 
at this time, as Scott says of Byron, “at war with all 
who blacked paper;” and to testify a sympathy with 
popular feeling in literary matters, would have been en- 
tirely “ out of keeping.” 

There is a story current concerning the above memo- 
rable criticism, which, although we cannot attest its truth, 
yet, from the length of time during which it has passed 
uncontradicted, so far as we know, we reckon ourselves 
entitled to record in this place. It is said that after the 
article was in type, Jeffrey carried the proof-sheet in his 
pocket to Scott’s house, and after sitting down at dinner 
with his friend, laid the review before him. Scott glanced 
over the sheets, nodding his head now and then good- 
humouredly, and saying, “ Very well—very well,” when 
Mrs. Scott, whom the courteous manner of her husband 
had not deceived, snatched them from his hand as he 
was returning them to the critie, +o.! ofter running over 
the article, exclaimed with a gl face as she threw 
it from her,—“I wonder at the ia:citiood which penned 
such a criticism, and more at the boldness of bringing it 
to this table.” The poet, it is said, took no notice of 
this observation, and the critic, it may be believed, had 
little wish to provoke farther comment. 

The public had little fellow-fecling with the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. They were not to be whipped out of their 
admiration of these “ imitations of obsolete extravagance.” 
Marmion rose at once into greater popularity than even 
his previous poem. “The return of sales before me,” 
says the author in 1830, “makes the copies amount te 
thirty-six thousand between 1805 and 1825, besides a 
considerable sale since that period.” Scott long aftet- 
wards mentioned to a friend, that the only period of his 
life when he was in danger of becoming vain was on the 
publication of Marmion. “That work,” he said, “ had 
given him a great Aeeze in the public estimation, and 
carried him almost off his feet,”—but he resisted the im- 
pulse, and it fled from him for ever. 

The description of the battle of Flodden Field seems 
to be almost universally acknowledged as the most com. 
pletely soul-engrossing of any similar scene that occurs 
either in ancient or modern song. The reader perceives 
the hosts gathering together from all points to the “ ban- 
quet of slaughter,” with a feeling of awful interest in 
the result; and from the beginning to the end of the 
conflict, he feels himself absolutely involved in all the 
fearful alternations of the struggle. “The whirlwind of 
action,” says Mr. Cunningham finely, “and the varied 
vicissitudes of a heady and desperate fight, are there— 
yet not one word is suid inconsistent with history; he 
has imposed his own ideal scene upon us for the reality 
of truth. From the moment that Surrey passes the 
river, till the close of the catastrophe, the reader has no 
command over himself, but is hurried here and there at 
the will of the enchanter. He charges with Home and 
with Gordon ; snatches with the fiery Blount the banner 
of Marmion from the ground; aids Fitz-Eustace in 
bearing his wounded lord from the press of Scotish 
spears; charges with Stanley ; changes sides, and, spear 
in hand, makes good the desperate ring which protected 
the wounded king of Scotland. There is a spell upon 
the reader. Every character and scene is invested with 





and King James himself, and the descriptions of the 





something so natural and national, so original and 60 
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peculiar, while the whole is emblazoned with Scotland— 
Scotland; the rough-bearded thistle and the warning 
Latin legend represent her no better.” 

Scott possessed the true secret of the art of depicting 
battles. His notions on this subject will at once be per- 
ceived by the following little anecdote, which is told us 
by the industrious Mr. Chambers. Whilst sitting to Mr. 
Watson Gordon for his picture, not long before the close 
of his life, he was shown a small painting by that dis- 
tinguished artist, representing a battle. “ ‘his is notthe 
thing at all,” said he, in reference to the clearness and 
multitude of the figures ; “ when you want to paint a 


battle, you should in the first place get up a gude stour} Bard’s invective. 


{cloud of dust ;] then just put in an arm and a sword 
here and there, and leave all the rest to the spectator.” 
After the publication of « Marmion,” “ Flodden Field” 
became again, after the lapse of centuries, an object of 
immediate general interest to the inhabitants of the sis- 
ter kingdoms. Crowds of pilgrims flocked to the site of 
that fatal combat, to ponder over the scene where 


“ The flowers of the forest were a’ wede away,”— 


to seek out the exact spot where “the last words of 
Marmion” were shouted forth; and to listen in imagi- 
nation for the renewed thundering of the mortal strife. 
An amusing enough anecdote is connected with this re- 
awakened enthusiasm in the public mind towards that 
memorable spot, for which we are also indebted to Mr, 
Chambers, who had it from a friend to whom Scott per- 
sonally communicated it. We give it in the poct’s own 
words. “ When Marmion came out, it made a consider- 
able noise, and had its day, no doubt; and many people 
went to see Flodden Field; so that an honest fellow 
thought it would be a good speculation to set up a pub- 
lic-house upon the spot, for the accommodation of the 
visiters: and he sent to me, asking me to write a few 
lines for a sign he was going to erect, thinking, as his 
letter told me, that any thing from me would have a good 
effect. I sent him back word, that [ was at present a 
good deal occupied; but begged to suggest, as a next 
best, a quotation from the book which had occasioned 
his undertaking, which, [ remarked, would do very well 
with a slight alteration—taking out the letter r— 


“Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and p(r)ay.’ ”’* 


, 


Before quitting “ Marmion,” we must shortly advert 
to Scott’s allusion in the introduction to the new edition | 
of his poems, to the attack made upon him by Byron, | 
regarding the sale of that work to the publishers. ‘Ihe 
circumstance of £1000 having been given for a modern 
poem, was certainly a novelty in literature; and Miss 
Seward, among others, spoke of it at the time in terms 
of suitable astonishment. But the transaction was as- 
suredly as legitimate a one as the disposal of Milton’s 
great poem for £12, or Cowper's for £15, whatever un- 
due discrepancy there might be between the respective 
merits and prices of the three works. ‘Times had 
altered as regarded the public estimation of literary talent, 
and Scott had the undisputed possession of the public 
attention ; and in these two circumstances consist the 
“head and front of his offending” in the matter. No 
one can be silly enough to suppose, that Milton or Cow- 
per would have reckoned themselves, or been reckoned 
by others, degraded, had they received £1000, instead of 
£12 or £15, for their productions. We are rather in- 
clined to suppose they would have pocketed such an af- 
front with great complaisance, and that posterity would 
by no means have thought the less of them either as men 
or poets for having done so. 

But it is only what is due to the memory of Scott, to 
record a fact respecting the pecuniary arrangements of 
his literary concerns, which is, perhaps, even more rare 
in the annals of authorship, than his uncommon success. 
It is, that the terms of recompense had always to be pro- 
posed by the bookseller himself.t He did not, like the 
majority of his literary brethren before and since, go the 





*« Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this cross and well.” 


Vide Canto IV. 
+ It must be understood that we do not here allude to 


his subsequent intercourse with Mr. Constable, posterior] is stated, refused to give up the name of the writer, un- 
That connection will] less in a personal interview with the noble bard—which |the mark. 
never took place, 


to the publication of * Waverley.” 
form a separate subject of investigation by itself. 


ever, and we have reason to think with justice, now assigns 





round of the publishing shops, offering his talents to the 
highest bidder. 


ject; but after it was made, he was almost sure to close 
with it at once, and without higgling. 


cenary dealings with the “ trade,” was merely a pretence 
assumed as a feasible excuse for dealing him a blow. It 
was Scott’s well known intimacy with Jeffrey, Brougham, 
and the other champions of the “ Blue and Yellow,” 
and not his concerns with Messrs. Longman and Con- 
stable, which procured him the distinction of the noble 
The oceasion of the latter’s wrath 
with the Edinburgh Reviewers has been so long well 
known, that it is only necessary to glance shortly at the 
affair. 

During his residence at Cambridge University, and 
when scarcely twenty years of age, Byron published a 
volume of minor poems, entitled Hours of Idleness.”’ 
Of these effusions it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that while they gave little indication of that powerful 
genius which afterwards rose on the world with the 
splendour, if not with something of the terrors, of a 
meteor, they nevertheless exhibited proof of no mean 
poetic talent, as the popularity of several of them at th 
That many of them 








present day sufficiently evinces. 
were somewhat ambitious in their style, it is true; bu 
there was certainly none of that extravagant pretence, 


of the world, renders the aspirant a fair object of rebuke 
and correction. Unfortunately, however, as it afterwards 
turned out, he published the volume as being the produc- 
tion of “ A Minor ;” and although, we dare say, it will be 
allowed that there was nothing very heinous in this im- 
plied claim to nobility, yet it seems to have been almost 
the only motive for a most merciless stricture on his et- 
fusions, that shortly afterwards appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review. We are unwilling, for many reasons, to dwell 
upon this criticism, in which, to use the moderate lan- 
guage of Scott in speaking of it afterwards, the writer 
+ yielded to that sin which most readily besets our frater- 
nity, the temptation, namely, of showing our own wit, 
and entertaining our readers witia lively article, without 
much respect to the feelings of the author, or even to 
indications of merit which the work may exhibit.” The 
review was read, and raised mirth; the poems were ne- | 
glected; and the critic had the consolation of thinking 
that he had fairly annihilated the hopes and ambition of 
a titled author.* 

Never was there a greater miscalculation ; and never, | 
since the days of Pope, did a retaliation so severe and | 
unexpected, fall from the pen of irritated poet. The} 
effect of the criticism upon him is described to have been | 
fearful. “A friend, who found him,” says Moore, * in | 
the first moments of excitement after reading the article, | 
enquired anxiously whether he had received achallenge ! | 
not knowing how else to account for the fierce defiance 
of his looks.” It would, indeed, be difficult for sculptor | 
or painter to imagine a subject of more feartul beauty 
than the fine countenance of the young poet exhibited | 
in the collected energy of that crisis. His pride had | 
been wounded to the quick—his ambition humbled ical 
but this feeling of humiliation lasted but for a moment. 
The very reaction of his spirit against aggression roused 
him to a full consciousness of his own powers, and the 
pain and shame of the injury was forgotten in the proud 
certainty of revenge. Byron hiniself mentions, that on 
this eventful day he drank three buttles of claret after 
dinner; but that he could find relief from nothing but 
rhyme, and, after composing about twenty lines, “ he 
felt himself considerably better.” 

In the satire to which Byron gave birth, his revenge | 
was not confined to the writer of the remarks which had | 
so fearfully stirred his gall. 





connected with literature, felt the severity of his lash. 





* Byron, it is said, never knew who was the author of 
this criticism; nor does it appear that actual certainty 
vet generally prevails onthe subject. Public belief, how- 


it to the present lord chancellor Brougham. Jeffrey, it 














On the contrary, until an offer was 
made to hin, he would say nothing whatever on the sub-| bitterest fury; and his lines upon the editor himself, 


But Byron’s affected contempt of Scott’s imputed mer- | sarcasm penned in modern times. 


either in language or sentiment, which, in the opinion | 


Almost every author or [just then in his twenty-first year. 
critic of the period, and even several individuals littie | derision of the critic was fairly turned against himself in 


is a very creditable production.” 
to remark, that all this is absurd. 





But it was upon the devoted heads of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers that the tempest of his wrath expended its 


however unjustly and injuriously personal, afford, per- 
haps, the raciest specimen of poignant and searching 
Our reasons for pass- 
ing them by here, need not be explained. What By- 
ron’s motive was for attacking Scott, we are at a loss to 
imagine; unless it be that he was led to suspect the lat- 
ter of a connivance with the injurious criticism on his 
own writings in the Review. As these two illustrious 
men are now no more, and full and satisfactory explana- 
tion was exchanged betwixt them on the subject during 
their lives, we do not think ourselves guilty of any in- 
justice to the memory of either ip here quoting a tew of 
After ridiculing the prin ipal cha- 
jracters in Scott’s two larger poems, tue noble bard con- 


| 
luunues :— 


the angry couplets. 


“And think’st thou, Scott! in vain conceit perchance, 
On public taste to tuist thy stale romance, 
‘Vhough Murray with his Miller* may combine 
To yield thy muse just halt-a-crown per line 7 
No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
‘lheir bays are sear, their former laure s fade. 





Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 

| Who rack their brains for lucre, not tor fame: 
| Low may they sink to merited contempt, 

| And scorn remunerate the mean atlempt ! 
Such be their meed ; such still the just reward 
| Ot prostituted muse and hireiing bard! 

| For this we spurp Apollo's venal son, 

| 

| 


And bid a long » 


good night to Marmion !” 


But Byron's notice of Scott in this satire, was not al- 
jtogether in the vituperative vein, either. ‘The tollowing 
jiines, which vecur towards the conclusion, in part atone 
j tur the bitter invective of those just quoted, and show 
jihat their author, even in the witrlwind of his wrath, 
jWas as capable of appreciating, as candid in acknow- 
liedging, the great powers of his brother poet. Atter re- 
| enumerating, in tue language of derision or reproa h, 
jihe names of almost all the great poets then betore the 
;) British public, as men froin whose pens it Was in vain 
lio expect any thing worthy of the muse, he returns to 
} Scott in the tullowing mingled strain of eulogy and re- 
| proach :-— 


Should’st leave to humbler bards ignoble lays, 


| ; ea i Ses 
| « But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 


Thy country’s volce, the voice of all the nine, 
Demand a hallow’d harp—that harp is thine, 
Say, will not Caledonia’s annals yield 

‘Tue glorious record of some nobler tield 

‘Than the vile foray of a plundering clan, 

W hose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man? 
Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 

For outlaw’d Sherwood’s tales of Robin Hood ? 
Scotiand ! still proudly claim thy native bard, 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward a 
Yet not with thee alone his name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give ; 

Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more, 
And tell the tale of what she was before ; 

To future times her faded tame recall, 

And save her glory, though his country fall !” 


Few circumstances ever took place in the literary 
world, which occasioned, in fashionable phraseology, so 
great a“ sensation”’ as the appearance of the * English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
1 vigour of intellect and command of diction, that the 
public hailed it, despite aJl its improper personalities, as 
the production of a wonderful genius,—the more won- 
derful from the extreme youth of the author, who was 


It bore evidence of such 


The contemptuous 


the public estimation; whilst from those, whom his ill- 


*«“ The poem,” said the indignant bard, “ was manu. 


factured fer Messrs. Constable, Murray and Muller, tor a 
sum of money, and truly, considering the inspiration, it 


It is almost needless 


+ We believe this caleul.tion is rather under than over 
Byron's curiosity tmiust have been yreat in- 


deed, to induce him to such an investigation, 
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judged effusion had drawn in to be partakers of his pun-| seemingly as if it had taken place at a subsequent period {rather wish to see you retreat upon the catholic faith, 
ishiment, it was not to be expected he would receive} of their acquaintance, when Byron returned the compli-|and distinguish yourself by the austerity of your pe- 
much sympathy, But although this production must! ment by a similar testimony of friendship. Again, it}nances. ‘The species of religion to which you must, or 
unquestionably be considered as the first stepping-stone | does not appear from Scott’s statement, or any other evi-| may, one day attach yourself, must exercise a strong 
to Byron’s literary eminence, there is no true friend of! dence we can'discover, with whom the “ correspondence” | power on the imagination.’ He smiled gravely, and 
the noble poct’s memory, but must wish that it had never! originated. We are inclined to think, however, that it|seemed to allow I might be right. 

been penned. We have, at least, ample evidence of the; was with Scott himself; and this more particularly from] On politics he sometimes used to express a high 
poignant regret it afterwards caused himself; for, not- the date and introductory sentence of the following let-|strain of what is now called ‘liberalism ;’ but it appear- 
withstanding the impetuousness of his unregulated pas-! ter from Byron to him; the other contents of which,|ed to me that the pleasure it afforded him as a vehicle of 
sions, there was never a human being, perhaps, more) moreover, demand a prominent place in the substance of| displaying his wit and satire against individuals in office, 


utterly free from every thing akin to vindictiveness or|our present memoir. was at the bottom of this habit of thinking, rather than 

malevolence than the unhappy “Childe.” He was, in-| any real conviction of the principles on which he talked. 
. 9. a 219 ° y ae : cai 

deed, one of those who are too much alive to their own] « St. James’ Street, July 6, 1812. | He was certainly proud of his rank and ancient family ; 


fiults and imperfections, to nourish a permanent feeling } «“ Sir,—I have just been honoured with your letter. I|and, in that respect, as much an aristocrat as was con- 
of enmity with their fellow-mortals : and severely as his’ fee} sorry that you should have thought it worth while | sistent with good sense and good breeding. Some dis- 


errors have been judged by the world, he sull found the | t9 notice «the evil works of my nonage,’ as the thing is|gusts, how adopted I know not, seemed to me to have 
most unrelenting censor in his own bosom. | suppressed voluntarily, and your explanation is too kind | given this peculiar, and, as it appeared to me, contradic- 


‘The first edition of the satire, which was published! not to give me pain. ‘The satire was written when I was{tory cast of mind; but at heart I would have termed 
anonymously, was sold off in a few months. To the} very young and very angry, and fully bent on displaying | Byron a patrician on principle. 
second, the author's name was prefixed, and he immedi-| Vy wrath and my wit, and now I am haunted by the} “Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have 
ately afterwards went abroad, Upon its arriving at the ghosts of my wholesale assertions. I cannot sufliciently | been Wry extensive, either in poetry or history. Having 
fifth edition, Byron wrote home in anxious terms to have | thank you a your praise; and now, waiving myself, let | the advantage of him in that respect, and possessing a 


it suppressed, and every exertion was made to put the)». talk to vou of the Prince Regent. He ordered me|good competent share of such reading as is little read, I 
work out of existence. In a copy of it, belonging to! to pe presented to him at a ball; and after some sayings, {Was sometimes able to put under his eye objects which 
Mr. Murray, his publisher, which the author happened peculiarly pleasing from royal lips, as to my own at-|had for him the interest of novelty. I remember, par- 
to peruse after he had left England, in 1816, never to tempts, he talked to me of you and your immortalities;| ticularly, repeating to him the fine poem of Hardyknute, 
return, were afterwards found sufficient proofs of re-|j¢ preferred you to every bard past and present, and|an imitation of the old Scotish ballad, with which he 
pentance for this ebullition of youthful resentment. On asked which of your works pleased me most. It was a| Was so much affected, that some one in the same apart- 


the Great teal of it was written—* The binding of this) difficult question. I answered, I thought the ‘ Lay,’*|ment asked me what I could possibly have been telling 
volume is considerably too valuable for the contents.| ff¢ said his own opinion was nearly similar. In speak-} Byron, by which he was so much agitated. 
Nothing but the consideration of its being the property | ing of the others, I told him that I thought you more} “1 saw Byron for the last time, in 1815, after I re- 
| particularly the poet of Princes, as they never appeared turned from France. He dined or lunched with me at 
coord of misplaced anger, and indiscriminate acri-| more fascinating than in ‘Marmion,’ and the ‘ Lady of} Long’s in Bond street. I never saw him so full of gaiety 
mon, to the flames. B.”—Throughout the pages were | the Lake. He was pleased to coincide, and to dwell on | and good humour, to which the presence of Mr. Mathews, 
scribbled, opposite to almost all the passages satirising the characters of your Jameses, as no less royal than|the comedian, added not a little. Poor Terry was also 
he various characters introduced, expressions of regret! poctical. He spoke alternately of Homer and yourself,| present. After one of the gayest parties I was ever pre- 
and self condemnation,—such as “ savage,” “ mere in-| and seemed well acquainted with both; so that, with the | sent at, my fellow-traveller, Mr. Scott of Gala, and I set 


sanity,” &c.; and he concludes his confessional with the| exception of the Turks, and your humble servant, you| off for Scotland, and I never saw Lord Byron again. 
following remark:—* The greater part of this satire I| Wore in very good company. I defy Murray to have | Several letters passed between us—one, perhaps, every 
most sincerely wish had never been written; not only | exaggerated his royal highness’ opinion of your powers, | half year. Like the old heroes in Homer, we exchanged 
on account of much of the critical, and some of the! yor ean I pretend to enumerate all he said on the sub.|gitts. I gave Byron a beautiful dagger, mounted with 
personal parts of it, but the tone and temper are such as! ject; but it may give you pleasure to hear that it was|gold, which had been the property of the redoubted 
I cannot approve.” lconveyed in language which would only suffer by my | Elfin Bey. But I was to play the part of Diomed in 
It was not until after Lord Byron’s return from abroad, attempting to describe it, and with a tone and taste which | the Iliad, for Byron sent me, some time after, a large 
in IS12, that any direct intercourse took place betwixt gave me a very high idea of his abilities and accomplish-|sepulchral vase of silver. It was full of dead men’s 
him and Scott; and the account given by the latter of ments, which I had hitherto considered as confined to| bones, and had inscriptions on two sides of the vase. 
the abridged and interrupted term of their correspondence, | », qn ners, certainly superior to those of any living gen-|One ran thus:—* The bones contained in this urn were 
is so redolent of amiable feeling, that it becomes impera-| sp.¢n, F ; a found in certain ancient sepulchres within the land wall 
tive on us, in our task of developing the qualities of his! «Phis interview was accidental ; T never went to the|of Athens in the month of February 1811.’ The other 
mind, to give it as nearly as possible in his own words.!Jevee ; for having seen the Courts of Mussulman and | face bears the lines of Juvenal. 
It is proper we should here state that this account is 


of another, prevents me from consigning this m/serable 





catholic sovereigns, my curiosity was sufficiently allay- 


' | re ee ee a eee bi , ‘ Expende—quot libras in duce summo invenies, 
chiefly taken from * Moore's Life of Byron,” having ed; and my politics being as perverse as my rhymes, I 





been communicated to the noble poet’s biographer by had ‘no business there.” To be thus praised by your eee ee Se ees seen acy >A ; 
Scott, during the compilation of that interesting work. | sovereign, must be gratifying to you; and if that gratifi- ore 

After alluding to the criticism on Byron’s works in cation ia ‘not alloyed by the communication being made! To these I added a third inscription in these words :— 
the Edinburgh Review, and stating that he (Scott) had through me, the bearer of it will consider himself very |‘ The gift of Lord Byron, to Walter Scott.’ There was 
at the time remonstratea with the editor against its ad-! fortunately and sincerely your oblived and obedient ser-|a letter in this vase, more valuable to me than the gilt 
mission; he adverts in terms of characteristic gentleness | yant, . ae 3 Byron.” _ | itself, from the kindness with which the donor expressed 
to Byron’s unjustifiable out-pouring of bile upon him- himself towards me. I left it naturally in the urn with 
selt; speaks of it as merely a piece of flagellation which! — goott’s narrative proceeds :— the bones, but it is now missing. As the theft was not 
he suffered in company with “his betters,” and that “Tt was in the spring of 1815, that, chancing to be of a nature to be practised by a mere domestic, I am 


Byren had, en the other hand, paid him, in the other} jn London, I had the advantage of a personal introduc- compelled to suspect the inhospitality of some individual 
passages, so much more praise than he deserved, that he| tion to Lord Byron. Report had prepared me to meet a| Of higher station,—most gratuitously exercised certainly, 
must have been ridiculously irritable not to sitdown con-| man of peculiar habits, and a quick temper, and I had | since after what I have here said, no one will probably 
tented. He then tells us :— : some doubts whether we were likely to suit each other choose to boast of possessing this literary curiosity. 

a pegs Pacers 2 rece, with all the rest of the} in society. I was most agreeably disappointed in this| “ We had a good deal of laughing, I remember, on 
world, at the vigour and force of imagination displayed respect. I found Lord Byron in the highest degree cour-| What the public might be supposed to think or say, con- 
in the first cantos of Childe Harold, and the other splen-| tous and even kind. We met for an hour or two almost | cerning the gloomy and ominous nature of our mutual 
did productions which Lord Byron flung from him to the daily, in Mr, Murray’s drawing-room, and found a great | gifts. 
public, with a promptitude that savoured of profusion.’ geal to say to each other. We also met frequently in} “I met him very frequently in society; our mutual 
My own popularity as a poct was then on the wane, and parties and evening society, so that for about two months acquaintances doing me the honour to think that he 
I was unatlectedly pleased to see an author of so much’ f fad the advantage of considerable intimacy with this liked to meet with me. I was considerably older, you 
power and energy taking the field. Mr. John Murray! individual. Our sentiments agreed a good deal, except | Will recollect, than my noble friend, and had no reason 
happened to be in Scotland that season, and as I men- upon the subjects of religion and politics, upon neither | to fear his misconstruing my sentiments towards him; 


| 


‘ - ‘ tae ) sur sh ] » ) o 7) 4 ® ‘ ‘I . 2 
tioved to hint the pleasure Eshould have in making Lord of which I was inclined to believe that Lord Byron en-|nor had I ever the slightest reason to doubt that they 
oO s acquaintance hho byeag i} ; ess te . = % a Aa = oe mI ° c 2 
By " bi ie os uce, he had the Kindness to mention My tertained very fixed opinions. I remember saying to| Were kindly returned on his part. If I had occasion to 
wish tk is lordship, which led to some corres mre? ls « - “a ; a He ee i PE ee ena 
5 sr ho Rajni _ rier | 2 é: ee him, that [ really thought that if he lived a few years, | be mortified by the display of genius which threw into 
basstage tp atis Peer with Scotts account oF tats he would alter his sentiments. He answered, rather!the shade such pretensions as I was then supposed to 


interesting Intercourse, it 15 requisite that we advert to sharply, ‘ [ suppose you are one of those who prophecy | possess, I might console myself, that in my own case, 
one or two collateral circumstances. In the first place, | will turn methodist ? I replied, ‘ No—I don’t expect | the materials of mental happiness had been mingled in 
we are informed by Mr. Moore, that along with the wish your conversion to be of such an ordinary kind. I would la greater proportion.” 

expressed through Mr, Murray, for Byron’s friendship, |__ : We have thought it incumbent on us to insert this 


(t sent his brother bard a present of a superb ‘I urkish | * This interview, it must be kept in mind, was subse- authentic and most interesting account of the friendly 


a. | | ne circumstance, as will be afterwards seen, quent to the appearance of the “ Lady of the Lake,” and | intercourse which subsisted between the two greatest 
he former notices in a somewhat confused manner, and | « Don Roderick,” the poems that succeeded “ Marmion.” poetical geniuses, undoubtedly, then living. The cordi- 
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lity of their friendship is the more pleasing to contem- 
late, equally from the rivalry of their fame, and the fact 
iat no two individuals ever existed, perhaps, the consti- 
ition of whose minds and tempers, whether proceeding 
om nature, education, or circumstances, were so essen- 
ally different ; the one overflowing with animal hilarity, 
id enjoying life for its own sake ; the other cursed with 
temperament so diseased, as to justify, with mournful 
uth, the observation of Goethe,—that he was inspired 
ith the Genius of Pain. 

The friendship of the two poets, after the above pe- 
od, suffered no interruption save from the distance 
hich divided them. That they mutually and unaffect- 
lly regarded each other as the greatest poet of the day, 
evident. We have already seen the terms in which 
‘ott speaks of the superior claims of his noble friend 
that distinction; and in the posthumously published 
rrespondence and journals of Byron, numerous passa- 
s occur wherein he unqualifiedly assigns the laurel 
own to his then untitled rival. One of these is curious 


ough: “He (Scott) is undoubtedly the monarch of 


umnassus, and the most English of bards. I should 
ice Rogers next in the living list—(I value him more 
the last of the dest school,) Moore and Campbell both 
ird,—Southey, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge, next 
the rest, of goaAos—thus”—then follows a figure 
etched out in the form of a triangular pyramid, divided 
o different sections for the various classes of poets he 
3 enumerated. Upon the very pinnacle is written, 
N. Scott;” then follow the names of the others in the 
ler he has assigned them; and in the section at the 
se is written, “The Many,’—thus including himself, 
course, in the last and humblest class of the muse’s 
taries. It must be observed, however, that this self- 
miliating allocation was made antecedent to the birth 
«“ Childe Harold,” which, in the world’s opinion, and 
t less in Scott’s, raised him at one step from the base 
the pinnacle of Parnassus, to the dethronement of the 
mer possessor. 
Upon the publication of the third canto of “Childe 
irold,” in 1816, it was criticised in the Quarterly Re- 
‘w, in an article, which, along with an animated,—we 
ght say enthusiastic,—exposition of the many beauties 
that lofty poem, contains an analysis of the mental 
ucture and habits of thinking peculiar to the noble 
at. The tone of the latter, besides being remarkable 
its depth of philosophic acuteness, is dictated in the 
idliest spirit of Christian philanthropy. Aware that 
is dealing with no common mind, that can be laughed 
lectured out of its fitful moods, the writer, in advert- 
- to the unhappy and misanthropic hue of the poet’s 
uughts, endeavoured, by strong argument and gentle 
roof, to awaken him to a sense of the unmanliness, 
criminality of cherishing such continual remembrance 
his own miseries—such derogatory sentiments of hu- 
n nature—such scepticism concerning the existence 
worth and friendship, as are expressed throughout his 
‘ses; and the morbid delight which he seemed to take 
maintaining an impassable gulf, as it were, betwixt 
aself and society, The arguments brought to bear 
the subject, are in the highest strain of Christian 
rality. “It is not the temper and talents of the poet,” 
‘s the writer, “but the use to which he puts them, on 
ich his happiness or misery is grounded. A power- 
and unbridled imagination is the author and archi- 
t of its own disappointments. Its fascinations, its 
iggerated pictures of good and evil, and the mental 
tress to which they give rise, are the natural and ne- 
ssary evils attending on that quick susceptibility of 
ling and fancy, incident to the poetic temperament. 
it the Giver of all talents, while he has qualified them 
ch with its separate and peculiar alloy, has endowed 
2 owner with the power of purifying and refining 
em. Asif to moderate the arrogance of genius, it is 
stly and wisely made requisite, that the conscious pos- 
ssor must regulate and tame the fire of his fancy, and 
scend from the heights to which she exalts him, in 
der to obtain ease and tranquillity. The materials of 
ippiness, that is, of such degree of happiness as is con- 
stent with our present state, lie round us in profusion, 
it so low that the man of genius must stoop to gather 
1em ; and it is just they should do so, otherwise they 


tentment and heart’s ease; that by which they are at- 
tained is open to all classes of mankind, and lies within 
the most limited range of intellect. To narrow our 
wishes and desires within the scope of our powers of 
attainment ; to consider our misfortunes, however pecu- 
liar in their character, as our inevitable share in the 
patrimony of Adam; to bridle those irritable feelings 
which, ungoverned, are sure to become governors ; to 
shun that intensity of galling and self-wounding reflec- 
tion which our poet has so forcibly described in his own 
burning language ; to stoop, in short, to the realities of 
life ; repent if we have offended, and pardon if we have 
been trespassed against: to look on the world less as our 
foe than as a doubtful and capricious friend, whose ap- 
plause we ought, as far as possible, to deserve, but neither 
to court nor contemn; such seem the most obvious and 
certain means of keeping or regaining mental tranquil- 
lity.’ The writer then conjures the moody bard to 
combat with his own irritated feelings; to submit to that 
“discipline of the soul enjoined by religion and recom- 
mended by philosophy,” as the only means of attaining 
the full and healthy use of his splendid faculties; and 
to believe that those who rejoiced in his sufferings, bore 
but a small proportion to those who eagerly longed to 
see him reconciled to himself and to the world. 

A style of comment like this is somewhat unusual in 
the pages of criticism, where the assailant of the many 
generally experiences little mercy at the hands of those 
who live by conciliating their favour ; and the subject of 
it must have felt the full force of the exception; in the 
friendly counsel and remanstrance it contained. But, 
alas! the disease was too deeply rooted to be eradicated 
by any hand, however kind and skilful.— 


“ 





He had thought 

Too long and darkly, till his brain became 
In its own eddy, boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame.” 


It was more than eleven years after the above article 
appeared, ere it was gencrally known to have proceeded 
from the pen of Scott, and the secret was then only 
forced from him by the necessity of vindicating himself 
from an invidious charge of having delayed in any way 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Byron’s mental pow- 
ers until the grave was closed on him.* Whether Byron 
himself ever knew the quarter whence the friendly criti- 
cism emanated, we have no means of ascertaining, but 
that he cherished a warm feeling of regard for Scott to 
the close of his life, we have many proofs. In the tenth 
canto of Don Juan, a poem which Scott held to display 
more versatility of genius than any other production 
since the days of Shakspeare, he takes occasion to re- 
cord his partiality for his friend, in one of his capricious 
episodes, part of which we shall take the liberty of ex- 
tracting; not only on that account, but as it also includes 
honourable mention of another name, much more ob- 
noxious to him at one time than any other perhaps in 
the literary world, together with a generous acknow- 
ledgment of his regret for his youthful ebullition of 
spleen— 


« Old enemies who have become new friends 
Should so continue—’tis a point of honour, 
And I know nothing which could make amends 
For a return to hatred; I would shun her 
Like garlic, however she extends 
Her hundred arms and legs, and fain outrun her. 
Old flames, new wives, become our bitterest foes— 
Converted foes should scorn to join with those. 


«“ The lawyer and the critic but behold 
The baser sides of literature and life, 
And nought remains unseen, but much untold, 
By those who scour those double vales of strife, 
While common men grow ignorantly old. 
The lawyer’s brief is like the surgeon’s knife, 
Dissecting the whole inside of a question, 
And with it all the process of digestion. , 





# The so termed “tardy acknowledgment,” which 
was made the occasion of the accusatlon, was a most 
eloquent and affecting tribute to the noble poet's memo- 
ry and genius, which appeared in the Edinburgh Weekly 





ould be beyond the reach of the mass of society, for 
‘hose benefit, as well as for his, Providence has created | 
rem. There is no royal and no poetical path to con-| 





Journal, on the intelligence of his death; which event 
took place at Missolonghi on the 19th of April 1824, in 


« A legal broom’s* a moral chimney-sweeper, 
And that’s the reason he himself ’s so dirty ; 

The endless sont} bestows a tint far deeper 
Than can be hid by altering his shirt, he 

Retains the sable stains of the dark creeper, 
At least some twenty-nine do out of thirty, 

In all their habits, not so you, I own, 

As Cesar wore his robe, you wear your gown 


« And all our little feuds, at least all mine, 

Dear Jetlrey, once my most redoubted toe, 
(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 

To make such puppets of us things below,) 
Are over; here’s a health to * Auld Lang Syne.’ 
I do not know you, and may never know 
Your face—but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and [ own it from my soul. 


« And when I use the phrase of * Auld Lang Syne,’ 
"Tis not address’d to you, the more’s the pity 

For me, for | would rather take my wine 
With you than aught (save Scott) in ‘your proud 

city. 

But somehow—it may seem a schoolboy’s whine, 
And yet I seek not to be grand or witty, 

But I am half a Scot by birth, and bred 

A whole one, and my heart flies to my head. 


« And though, as you remember, in a fit 
Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile and curly, 
I railed at Scots to show my wrath and wit, 
Which, must be owned, was sensitive and surly, 
Yet ‘tis in vain such sallies to permit, : 
They cannot quench young feelings, fresh and early ; 
I scotch’d, not kill’d, the Scotsman in my blood, 
And love the land of mountain and of flood.” 


We shall take leave of the author of “ Childe Harold,” 
in the mean time at least, by relating a most remarkable 
anecdote respecting his mother, which, although commu. 
nicated by Scott to the noble po t's biographer, and re- 
corded by him in his interesting work, we feel ourselves 
entitled to transcribe without apology, as a story with 
which many besides Scott himself were long ago fami- 
liar. Mrs. Byron, it is well known, was a woman of 
the most vehement passions, and it was from her proba- 
bly that the poet inherited that irritability which caused 
so much uneasiness throughout life both to others and 
himself. 
the emotions of the moment, is singular trom the pro- 
phetie feeling which might be supposed to be expressed 
in it. After describing the resistless effect which the 
acting of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons had on her Edin- 
burgh audiences, Scott says—* I remember Miss Gordon 
of Gight, in particular, harrowing the house by the des- 
perate and wild way in which she shrieked out Mrs. 
Siddons’ exclamation in Isabella, ‘Oh my Byron! Oh 
my Byron!” A well known medical gentleman, the 
benevolent Dr. Alexander Wood,§ tendered his assist- 


The following instance of her giving way to 


* A question might be raised, whether the poet by this 
figure did not mean to indieate his suspicion as to who 
the author of the attack on his juvenile poems really was. 
If he had had certainty on the subject, there is little rea- 
son to doubt he would not have confined himself to dis- 
tant inuendo, or would have said nothing at all—Szat in 
dubio. 

t “Query, suit? Printer’s devil.” 

t In reviewing Byron's subsequent poems, particularly 
the “Corsair,” Mr. Jeffrey made ample amends—as far 
is amends could be 
“Hours of Idleness.”’ 


made-—for the strictures on the 


§ The medical gentleman referred to in the text, bet- 
ter remembered in Edinburgh by the name of “ Lang 
Sandy Wood,” was no less distinguished for his eccen- 
tricity than his benevolence. One of his peculiarities 
was an affected severity of disposition, which, however, 
was continually giving him the slip in spite of himself. 
The effect of Mrs, Siddons’ acting upon him, we have 
heard described by those who witnessed it as laughable 
in the extreme. He could not resist the temptation of 
attending the theatre night after night, during the pe- 
riod of her engagement, and the command which she 
exercised over the feelings of all mankind found no ex- 
ception in him. From the moment she came on the 
stage, indeed, to the conclusion of the piece, he was en- 
gaged in a continual and uniformly ineffectual struggle 





the 37th year of his age. 





to maintain his usual appearance of sardonic indifference. 
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ance; but the thick-pressed audience could not for a| 
long time make way for the doctor to approach his pa-| 
tient, or the patient the physician. The remarkable 
circumstance was, that the lady had not then eeen Cap- 
tain Byron, who, like Sir Toby, made her conclude with 
‘Oh! as she had begun with it!” 

We must revert to the era of 1808. “ Marmion,” as 
we have said, was published early in that year; and in 
the course of a few weeks thereafter, and when its po- 


pularity was just at its height, the world was astounded | 
with a fresh proof of the author's prolific and versatile 
talents, by the appearance of the “ Works of John Dry- 
den, now first collected in eighteen volumes. Illustrated 
with notes, historical, critical, and explanatory; and a 
Life of the Author, By Walter Scott, Esq.” ‘Tne work | 
was published by Mr. Miller of London, price 91. 9s. | 

This commencement of Scott’s career, as a prose| 
writer, was not unattended with its risks. ‘Two others— 
the name of one of whom, at least, was enough to scare 
away every thought of rivalship in his own province—| 
were before him with the subject he had chosen to dis- | 
cuss. Dr. 
career of Dryden in his * Lives of the Poets,” with 
coplousness of biography rather unusual with him, and 


Johnson, as is well known, had sketched the} 
| 


criticised his writing 1a virour and justness pecu-| 


liarly his own. Tn addition to tuts fact, Scott’s venera- 


tion for Johnson is known to have been so great, as to! 


cause soine surprise that he ventured into competition | 


in the same field with bim.*  Atter Johnson, came Mr. | 
Malone, who, in what he called “Some Account of the} 
Life and Writings of John Dryden,” had collected, with | 
gossiping imlnuteness, every tact, great or small, which | 
had the remotest reference to that eminent individual. 
The 


era in which Dryden flourished was a most peculiar one | 


Something, however, yet remained to be done. 
in British literature, and no one had yet attempted to 
estimiute how far the aze was indebted to the poet, who 
maintained a decided superiority over all his cotempo- 
raries, and how far the poet was influenced by the taste 
and manners of the age. ‘The philosophy of the subject, 
in short, remaiied to be discussed, and to do this was 
the professed object of S ‘olt’s work. 

The «Lite of Dryden” furnishes a remarkable proof 
of Scott's unwearied industry and historical research. 
He commences with a rapid sketch of the state of Eng- 
lish poeiry, from the accession of James I. to a period 
subsequent to the Restoration ; not only canvassing the 
merits of the various poets who flourished during that 
period, but throwing much new and valuable light on 
the secret state-history of those eventful times. Dry- 
den’s poetical career was so inseparably interwoven with 
his political connections, as to render an investigation of 
the latter description absolutely necessary in making up 
an estimate of his character,—a circumstance equally to 
be regretted for the sake of the dramatist and his bio- 
grapher. ‘The former, it is well known, zealously at- 
tached himself, after the Restoration, to the court party. 





We have heard an old gentleman, who was present, re- 
late the following amusing anecdote respecting Mr. 
Wood's demeanour on one of these occasions. Mrs. Sid- 
dons was personating Desdemona, and the performance 
had just come to that affecting seene where Othello 
strikes her, when Mr. Wood discovered that he was ac- 
tually—crying. Abashed and irritated at being beguiled 
into such a display of feeling, he held down his head, 
and was overheard thus endeavouring to reason himself 
into composure, as he impatiently dashed away the tears| 
from his eyes—* All d——d nonsense this—all c d 
nonsense! I’m sure I know well enough it’s all non- 
sense! This is just the Edinburgh theatre—and I’m 
Sandy Wood—and she there—why she is just—just— 
just—that b——h Mrs. Siddons !” 

* OF this feeling of veneration for the “Great Moral- 
ist,” Scott gave numerous proofs, both in his subsequent 
works, and in conversation. The following instances are 
told by Mr. Chambers. Being one day in company when 
the merits of Johnson and his imitators were discussed, | 
he observed, in reply toa remark commendatory of some} 
of the latter,—* Aye, aye, many of them produce his re- 
port, but which of them carries his bul/et 2” On another 
occasion, when in company, he took down a volume of 
Johnson’s works, and read from it * The Vanity of Hu. 
man Wishes,” in a tone which showed how deeply he 
felt the beauties and acquiesced in the truths of that fine 
moral poem, 








| feited him the esteem of the ascendant whigs, many of 


For this he was, in the year 1668, rewarded with the 
appointment of poet-laureat and historiographer, with a 
salary of 200/. a-year; which, together with the profits 
arising from a lucrative contract which he was thereby 
enabled to make with the king’s company of players, 


‘and other collateral advantages, brought him an income 


of at least 600/. a-year—equal in value to three times 
that sum at present. ‘This comfortable provision he con- 
tinued to enjoy for twenty years—in short, to the period 
of the revolution, when all the sunshine of his prospects 
vanished. ‘The unscrupulous nature of his devotion to 
the fallen party, and above all, his apostatising from his 
own religion to that of the court of James II., had for- 


the more influential of whom were well disposed to be- 
friend and patronise Dryden, even in his “evil days ;” 
and the remainder of his life, which terminated in 1700, 


| was passed in a continual struggle with poverty—which, 
| however, was nobly and manfully borne. 


It might be 
thought that the large amount of his former income 
should have enabled him to lay aside a comfortable pro- 
vision against his old age, and that he did not do so 


' seems the more curious, as he has no where been accused 


of personal extravagance. ‘There is reason to suppose, 
however, that the expense of educating and maintaining 
his three sons, which he seems to have done upon a 
scale better suited to their maternal descent* than his 


/ own resources, is to be assigned as the cause. 


Dryden's attachment to his benefactors was no more 
than was natural, and, although servile, there is every 
reason to believe it was sincere. In fact, his gratitude 
seems to have been one of the chief excellences of his 
private character. A virtuous enthusiasm, however, has 
often been manifested in a very questionable cause; and 
whatever may be said, in other cases, in favour of a po- 
litical creed such as Dryden pro‘essed, assuredly the 
profligate court of Charles II. can hardly be reckoned a 
very worthy subject of adulation. It was injudicious, 
therefore, in Scott, to testify so strong an anxiety as he 
did to justify Dryden’s political predilections, a course 
whi-h has trequently led him into something like pane- 
gyric in the first person, towards the unworthy objects 
of his author’s praise. 

But with the exception just stated, and somewhat too 
much prolixity of quotation, perhaps, explanatory of the 
mean and disreputable squabbles between the dramatist 
and his literary compeers, this biography of Dryden is 
in the highest degree creditable to Scott’s talents. ‘The 
Edinburgh Reviewers—the great literary dictators of the 
day—with that consistency which so frequently gives to 
the efforts of periodical criticism a character resembling 
the task of Penelope—now seemed to have forgotten all 
they had advanced in condemnation of “ Marmion,” and 
expressed the most lively rezret that Scott should have 
undertaken a task so unworthy of the great genivs he 
had formerly evinced, and which could not as they al- 
leged, ‘add one sprig to the wreath which he wore as 
the author of those poems, 


‘Of which all Britain rang from side to side.’ ” 


In one sense this opinion was right; but in the way in 
which it was meant, we conceive it to have been alto- 
gether wrong. ‘The work gave evidence, if it did nothing 
else, of the author’s versatility, and unremitting industry, 
of mind. But it did more; it presented him in a new 
and important character to the world, and one for which, 
considering what had been known of the desultory and 
interrupted nature of his early studies, not even his inti- 
mate friends were prepared to give him credit—that, 
namely, of an accomplished and erudite scholar. In 
addition to an intimate familiarity with the literature of 
Europe, ancient and modern, it displayed no common 
acquaintance with the early classics, together with a nice 
appreciation of their beauties. It exhibited, moreover, a 


| freedom and breadth of diction, and a power of critical 


discrimination, that would have raised the reputation 
even of the Edinburgh Review itself. Altogether, con- 
sidering Scott’s unquestioned supremacy as a poet at the 
time, we hold that the production of such a work as his 
“Life of Dryden,” gave a weight and importance to his 





* Dryden was married to lady Elizabeth Howard, eld- 
est daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. He himself was 
ea from a very ancient family of Northampton- 
saue, 


name, which the production even of another “ Lay,” or 
another “ Marmion,” could not then have attached to it. 
It is too often the fault of successful imaginative writers 
(although in Mr. Southey we have one splendid excep- 
tion, at least, at the present day) to confine themselves 
exclusively to the exercise of that one talent,—thus sug- 
gesting the idea of a limitation of faculties, which never 
fails to detract much trom the author’s importance in the 
public estimation, Scott showe that he could descend, 
without discredit to his fame, from the region of ro- 
mance, and grapple with the things of this nether world ; 
that he had an eye for the earth, us well as one for the 
clouds,—that his judgment was as strong as his fancy,— 


‘that he was capable of instructing as well as amusing 


mankind. Such versatility of talent, however, was, it 
must be allowed, somewhat rare at the above period: 
nor was it yet generally admitted that a poet could have 
any legitimate business beyond the bounds of Pernassus. 

The “Life of Dryden,” from the bulky and expensive 
form in which it was brought out, made little impression 
on the public at the time, nor, although a reprint was 
called for a few years afterwards, does it yet s em to 
have been very generally read. This circumstance would 
only have inclined us to dwell the longer upon it, with 
the view of making the world better acquainted with its 
merits and defects, did our limits permit us. This, how- 
ever, cannot be; and we must contine ourselves to a 
quotation of the passage alluding to the dispute con- 
cerning the composition of the tarnous “ Ode to St. 
Cecilia” — now better known, perhaps, by the name of 
«“ Alexander’s feast.” 

Of this composition, which Dryden himself after- 
wards asserted, and we suspect with prophetic truth, to 
be the best ode that ever was, or ever will be, written, 
one account states that he took a fortnight to write it; 
another story runs, that Lord Bolingbroke happening to 
pay Dryden a morning visit, tound him pacing up and 
down his room with a disordered step—bhis eyes in- 
flamed—his cheek flushed ; in short, with all the symp- 
toms of his being under the influence of the diwanus 
affatus. Upon enquiring into the cause of his agita- 
tion, Dryden answered—* [ have been up all night; my 
musical friends made me promise to write them an ode 
for their feast of St. Cecilia: [ have been so struck with 
the subject which occurred to me, that [ could nut leave 
it till [ had completed it; here it is, finished at one site 
ting.” And the old bard* thereupon showed him the 
ode freshly penned, “These different accounts,” ob- 
serves Scott, “are not so contradictory as they may at 
first sight appear. It is possible that Dryden may have 
completed, at one sitting, the whole ode, and yet have 
employed a fortnight, or much more, in the corrections. 
There is strong internal evidence to show that the poem 
was, speaking with reference to its general structure, 
wrought off at once. A halt, or pause, even of a day, 
would perhaps have injured that continuous flow of po- 
etical language and description, which argues the whole 
scene to have arisen at once upon the autbor’s imagina- 
tion. It seems possible, more especially in lyrical poetry, 
to discover where the author has paused for any length 
of time; for the union of the parts is rarely so pertect 
as not to show a different strain of thought and feeling. 
There may be something fanciful, however, in this rea- 
soning, which I therefore abandon to the reader’s mercy, 
only begging him to observe, that we have no mode of 
estimating the exertions, of a quality so capricious as a 
poetic imagination; so that it is very possible that the 
ode to St. Cecilia may have been the work of twenty- 
four hours, whilst corrections and emendations, perhaps 
of no very great consequence, occupied the author as 
many days.” 

The reader will perceive at a glance the justness and 
acuteness of these remarks. They demonstrate, too, the 
advantage of a poet being a poet’s biographer. 

In the same year (1808) Scott was engaged by Mr. 
Murray, bookseller, London, to arrange for publication 
the posthumous productions of the celebrated artist and 
antiquary, Joseph Strutt, Esq. Amongst these was an 
unfinished romance, entitled, “ Queen Hoo Hall,” the 
scene of which was laid in the reign of Henry VI., and 
the work intended to illustrate the manners, customs, 
and language of the people of England during that 





* He was then in his 66th year. He was born on 9th 
August 1631; and died May Ist, 1700, 
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period. Scott deemed it his duty, in his capacity of editor, 
to finish the work, and accordingly added a concluding 
chapter. This was his second, or at most, his third at- 
tempt at fictitious prose composition, and gave him hope, 
he suys, that he might in time become free of the craft 
of romance writing. The work, however, was not very 
successful—a fact that may perhaps be accounted for by 
the too liberal display of antiquarian knowledge by the 
original projector of it. 

In the year succeeding the publication of the “ Life 
of Dryden,” that is, in 1809, there appeared the “ State 
Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler,” with a Me- 
moir of his life, and Historical Notes, in two quarto 
volumes. This publication was the joint production of 
Arthur Clifford, Esq. and the subject of our narrative. | 
The part contributed by the latter were the Memoir and 
Notes. 

Sadler was Secretary of State to Henry VIII., and 
amongst his other duties, was frequently employed by 
that prince as ambassador to the Scotish court to manage 
the various amicable negotiations set on foot, almost al- 
ways unsuccessfully, between the two kingdoms. The} 
letters and other documents relating to these missions, | 
one of which was with a view to negotiate a marriage, | 
by betrothment, between Prince Edward of England 
and the infant Mary, Queen of Scots, form the princi-| 


pal and much the most interesting part of the work ;| 





tional prejudices were, in the present day, very unlikely | the species of reverie which had possessed so zealous a 
to interfere with their success. I had also read a great |follower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, who had 
deal, and heard more, concerning that romantic country, |been completely surprised out of all doubts of the reality 
where I was in the habit of spending some time every |of the tale.” ‘The same friend, however, made a discov- 
autumn ; and the scenery of Loch Katrine was connected |ery, he says, which rather annoyed him—namely, the 
with the recollection of many a dear friend, and merry jidentity of King James with the Knight of Snowdoun; 
expedition of former days. This poem, the action of |and he afterwards endeavoured to efface, as far as possi- 
which lay among scenes so beautiful, and so deeply im- | ble, all traces by which the secret might be detected by 
printed on my recollection, was a labour of love, and it | others. 


was no less so to recall the manners and incidents intro-} Scott says, he took uncommon pains to verify the ac- 


duced. lcuracy of the local circumstances of this story, and even 
“IT may now confess, however, that the employment, } went on a special mission into Perthshire, to see whether 
though attended with great pleasure, was not without its King James could actually have ridden trom the banks of 


doubts and anxieties. A lady to whom I was nearly re-| Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle within the time sup- 
lated, and with whom I lived, during her whole life, on | posed in the poem, and had the pleasure to satisfy himself 
the most brotherly terms of affection, was residing with 
me at the time when the work was in progress, and used 
to ask me what I could possibly do to rise so early in the 


At last I told her the subject of my medita- | [ts success, says the author himself, was so extraordinary, 
las to induce him for the moment to conclude that he had 


that it was quite practicable. 
The poem was finished in the latter end of 1809, but 
its appearance was delayed tll June in the following year, 


morning. 
tions; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection 
expressed in her reply. ‘Do not be so rash,’ she said, |at last + fixed a nail in the proverbially inconstant wheel 
‘my dearest cousin. You are already popular—more of fortune, whose stability in behalf of an individual who 
so, perhaps, than you yourself will believe, or than even had so boldly courted her a three successive 
I, or other partial friends, can fairly allow to your merit. mes, had not as yet been shaken. 

You stand high—do not rashly attempt to climb higher, it nece 
and incur the risk of a fall; for, depend upon it, a fa- ' an 
vourite will not even be permitted to stumble with impu- |Ccessary one—to enter Into a justilication ol himself, for 


lor 
Scott seems, at the 


fuvour 


same time, to have thouglit ssary—a proceeding 


which everv one else, we believe, reckoned a very unne- 


and it would be difficult to speak too highly of the curi-|nity.’ I replied to this affectionate expostulation in the again intruding his compositions on the public, besides 


ous nature of the greater part of the contents. But in| 
the papers themselves lies the chief value of the publi- 
cation. It might have been expected, from Scott’s almost 
universal knowledge of Scotish history, that with such 
a store of rich materials in his hands, applicable to one 
of its most interesting periods, he would have given to 
the world an essay replete at once with the most vivid! 


‘If I fail,’ I said, for the dialogue is strong in my recol-| encounter abuse and ridicule, 


jrunning the risk of incurring the captious displeasure of 


words of Montrose,— 
: | the critics, and through their means losing his already 


* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
‘Lo gain or lose it all’ 


j}pre-eminent popularity, On the latter subject, however, 


lhe had long before made up his mind. “ Ifa man is des 
termined,” says he, in his own peculiar style of facetious 
ihumour, “to make a noise in the world, he is as sure to 


as he who gallops furionsly 


interest, and of the last importance in a historical point| lection, * it is a sign that I ought never to have succeeded, |through a village must reckon on being followed by the 


of view. Considerable disappointment, however, must 
needs be felt in these respects, upon an examination of 
the work. Scott has suffered his antiquarian predilec- 
tions to obscure bis sense of the dignity and importance 
of history; and although he brings forward much that 
is curious with his usual ingenuity, he adds little to the 
value of the original documents. There is palpable evi- 
dence, moreover, of the work having been huddled up! 


either with great haste or great negligence. Still it is} 


one which will richly repay an examination; and in fact, | . 
|i 


song. 
derstanding, natural good taste, and warn poetical feel- 
ing, perfectly competent to supply the wants of an imper- compelled io yield to the current. 
fect or irregular education. He was a passionate admirer ; 
of field sports, which we often pursued together.* As this | with the most friendly intention, to discover and ¢ x pose 
friend happened to dine with me at Ashiesteel one day, I : 
took the opportunity of reading to him the first canto of | who, while the other inhabitants of the earth content 


without a perusal of it, it is impossible for any one to 
form a clear unbiassed opinion of the state policy and 
internal transactions of the two nations during the long 
period—embracing nearly half a century—over which 
the circumstances treated of are scattered. The papers 
relating to the unfortunate Queen Mary, of whom Sad- 
ler, after her ill-advised flight to England, was one of 
the “keepers,” and also one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to sit in judgment on her—as he had curiously 
enough, more than forty years before, done his utmost to 
have her selected as his sovereign—are particularly in- 
teresting. Sadler seems to have exerted himself most 
creditably to mitigate the rigorous severity of his royal 
charge’s captivity in many respects ; and considering his 
acknowledged honesty of narrative, together with his 
zealous devotion to his mistress, Elizabeth, we attribute 
in a great measure the genera! diversity of opinion which 
even yet prevails respecting the relative character and 
conduct of the two queens, to a want of acquaintance 
with the posthumous testimony of this illustrious states- 
man. 

In the same year (1809) Scott lent his assistance in 
editing a work similar in character to that of Sadler’s 
papers, namely, Lord Somers’ important collection of 
tracts, which were afterwards published in thirteen vo- 
lumes royal quarto. But it would be a task much beyond 
the limits of this memoir, to enter into an exposition of 
the character of these invaluable historical documents. 

We have now to notice the next great effort of Scott’s 
muse, “ The Lady of the Lake,” which appeared early 
in 1810; and we reckon it proper again to allow him to 
introduce his own production as nearly as possible in his 
own words :—* 

“ The poems of Ossian,” says he, “ had, by their popu- 
larity, sufficiently shown, that if writings on Highland 
subjects were qualified to interest the reader, more na- 


‘ 





* Introduction to “Lady of the Lake,” written in 


and I will write prose for life; you shall see no change |curs in full cry. 
in my temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse. But 
lif 1 sueceed,— 


critic the first canto of my poem, which reconciled her to | ihyow them back against the naughty 
|my imprudence. #* * * ‘ 


the poem was likely to produce upon a person who was 
but too favourable a representation of readers at large. 
His reception of my recitation, or prelection, was rather} syrfiaee—became now the loudest in his approbation. 
singular. He placed his hand across his brow, and listen-| 4 Q’Connell once said of himself, in reference to an ex- 
e 

stag-hunt, till the dogs threw themselves into the lake to 
follow their master, who embarks with Ellen Douglas. 
He then started up with a sudden exclamation, struck his | 
hand on the table, and declared in a voice of censure cal-| [jake ” 
culated for the occasion, that the dogs must have been | 
totally ruined by being permitted to take the water after | -hiefly in the vicinity of Loch Katrine, in the Western 
such a severe chase.t- 1 own I was much encouraged by {jehjands of Perthshire, where there is commingled 





Archibald Park, brother of the celebrated traveller. 


Expeiienced persons know, that in 


} 


stretching to flog the latter, the 
la bad fall, nor is an attempt to chastise a malignant eritic 


rider is very apt to catch 


On tuts princt- 
Iple, L let parody, buresque, atid squibs, find 

llevel; and while the latter hissed most fiercely, I was 
« Afterwards, I showed my affectionate and anxious | aytious never to catch them up as sch wolboys do, to 


( ; : , ¥ _ v to the author. 
‘Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, attended with less danger to the author 


The dirk and the feather and a’ !’ their own 


boy who tired them 
off; wisely remembering, that they are in such cases apt 
to explode in the handling.” Scott, however, had little 
The judgment, or luney, if 


“T remember that about the same time, a friend started 
n to ‘heeze up my hope,’ like the minstrel in the old 
He was bred a farmer, but a man of powerful un- 


now to fear from the critics. 
iny please to term it seo, ol the pul lic Was so Ununimous 
that disposed to carp at him were 


Even those who had 


in his favour, those 
previously laboured most anxiously, although no doubt 
the errors and detects of his gentus—like the philosophers 
The Lady of the Lake,’ in order to ascertain the effect | themselves with dk lightedly and thankfully enjoying the 


sun, employ themselves anx- 
ks and spets that dim his 


blessed light of the noond ty 


iously in pointing out the spe 


d with great attention through the whole account of the ‘traordinary sudden change in his opinions on a certain 
political question, “they came to the task of pan gyric 
with all the fervour of converted renegades.” 

Like its two great predecessors, the “ Lady of the 
time of action in 
The scene is laid 


is divided into six cantos, the 


each occupying the space of a day. 


|more of the beautiful and the sublime than is to be found 
* We believe the individual here mentioned was Mr. ‘in any locality, perhaps, within the shores of the « land 
of the mountain and the flood.” In this respect it was 
+ A curious instance of a nature similar to this—the |incalculably better suited than the scenery in which the 


power, namely, of an author over the imagination of his | plots of his previous poems were laid, for the display of 
readers, was lately told, as un authenticated fact, by the ;the author’s unrivalled powers of description; and there 
learned Sir John Herschel, in his opening address to the |is an individuality, a minuteness, yet freedom and breadth 
subscribers of the Windsor and Eton Public Library, o: jof portraiture throughout, which we believe is nowhere 
«hich that eminent man is president. The blacksmith | to be paralleled, unless upon the canvass. And this holds 
of a village in Northamptonshire (we think) had got hold ‘good, no less with respect to the living characters he in. 
of Richardson’s novel of “ Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,” |, 
and used to read it aloud in the long summer evenings, 
seated on his anvil, and never failed to have a large and 
attentive audience. It is a pretty long-winded book ; 
but their patience was fully a match for the author’s 
prolixity, and they fairly listened through it all. At 
length, when the happy turn of fortune arrived which |that they raised a great shout; and having got hold of 
brings the hero and heroine together, and sets them liv. |the keys of the church, actually rung a merry peal oa 


troduces, than with the rocks, ravines, and torrents which 
be in a manner exhibits to the eye. It seems to be gen- 
lerally thought that this is the highest finished and most 
equally sustained of all Scott’s larger poems ; and although 








ing long and happily, the congregation was so delighted | the parish bells, to testify their joy at the event, 
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the fascinating novelty of the tartans and the heather, 
the mountain and the lake, which no doubt contributed 
powertully to its unprecedented popularity at the time of 
publication, be long since past away, we are not sure if 
it will not continue to be the most universally read and 
admired by posterity. 

We have seen that Scott was not inclined to confine 
his literary labours merely to the regions of poetry and 


romance ; and, in fact, he himself somewhere says, that 


about the period of tl 
Lake,” he “agnised a natural and prompt alacrity ” to 


the duties of * Editor and Commentator,” and felt strong- 


1¢ publication of the “ Lady of the 


ly tempted to take them up to the exclusion of more 
weighty and serious occupations. About this time, in- 
deed, he was in the habit of contributing to the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly Reviews. Amongst his articles 
in the former, was an elaborate criticism on the Life and 
Writings of Chaucer ; 
Maturin’s works, &c. 

life, however, it is said he seldom saw this periodical ; 
but he became a regular contributor to the (Quarterly after 
the accession of his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, to the edi- 
Sut the chief cause of 
this temporary disposition to abandon the flowery but | 
perilous path of fiction, arose from the following cir} 


also reviews of Godwin’s and 
For the last twenty years of his 


torship of that work in 1824. 


cumstance. Our readers will recollect our account of| 
Scott’s early acquaintance with Messrs. James and John 
Ballantyne, whom we left at Kelso, the former engaged 
as a printer and editor of the Ave/so Mail, while the | 
Jatter acted as his clerk. Shortly after the publication | 
of the second edition of the * Minstrelsy of the Scotish | 
Border,” in 1803, the two brothers migrated to Edin- | 


burgh, where they set up a printing establishment. ‘This 


step they took, we believe, at the recommendation of 


their early friend, if not mainly assisted by him with the 


At least we understand | 
| 

he had a sort of silent partnership along with them | 
from the first, although no regular contract of copartnery | 
| 


means of commencing business. 


was ever executed. As the establishment was commenced 
on a somewhat extensive scale, considerable capital was | 
necessary to carry it on, and this was raised, according | 
to what we can learn, chiefly by means of cash credit] 
This 


appears to have been the period of Scott's first acquaint- | 


with the banks, and drawing bills on each other. 


ance with that deceptive system of conducting business, | 
the consequences of which he ultimately experienced to | 
and which we will afterwards 


The firm of Ballantyne 


so lamentable a degree, 


have to speak of more at large. | 
and Co., however, continued to prosper; and about the | 
year 1808 or 1809, a new concern was started, by John! 
Ballantyne commencing business as a bookseller, with 
Scott as a partner. This new partnership was on the 
same loose and hollow basis 
being drawn up betwixt the parties, and the capital be- 


From all we ean learn, 


as the other, no contract 


ing ratscd by a similar process. 
we are led to surmise that the new coparthery was pro- 
jected chielly upon the credit of Scott's literary abilities. 
He was then in the zenith of his fame; 
had been given by the other publishers for his works ; 
still more splendid offers were no doubt held out to him | 
for the further productions of hig genius ; and it seems 
far from improbable that the idea of engrossing the pro- 
fits at once of author, printer and publisher, suggested 
Accord- | 
ingly, the first work published by Join Ballantyne and } 


Imimelse sums 





itself, or was suggested by others, to his mind. 


Ballantyne and Co.,,| 


was the “ Lady of the Lake,” for the | 
which we have been informed the nominal sum of 3000/. | 


Co, being also printed by James 
authorship of 


was placed to Scott's credit in the books of the former. | 
His subsequent poems, the “ Vision of Don Roderick,” } 
«“ Rokeby,” » Lord of the Isles,” &e., were published by 


the same firm. 


A new work, upon rather a novel plan, 
was also started by them, being a general historical and 
critical compendium of the polities and literature for the 
*« Annual Register.’ The} 
editorship of this new undertaking was entrusted to Mr. 
Southey; but besides contributing largely, Scott had the 


year, under the title of the 


principal local management of it. The first volume, re- 
ferring to the year 1808, was published early in 1810, 
‘ | ; 


in two parts. Scott’s contributions to this part were dis- 


approved by Mr. Southey, and he very patiently sat down | 
and re-wrote the whole of the matter. The work was 
remarkably popular, and continued so during the period | 
of its existence, but was ultimately stopped in 1817. | 


This publishing scheme prospered amazingly, and would | 





have proved a highly lucrative one to the parties, had it 
been conducted either with care or economy; but the 
system of extravagance and overtrading that was pursu- 
ed was more than a match for whatever prosperity might 
attend it, and it was found prudent to dissolve the co- 
partnery in 1813.* Scott is said to have drawn huge 
sums in name of copyright value for his works, which 
were paid in bills. These, of course, had again to be 
met when they became due, with other bills, and the af- 
fairs of the parties at length got into a state of entan- 
glement and confusion, which nothing but the skill and 
experience of a man of business were able to unravel. 
Ultimately, however, the debts of the firm were all, in 
some manner or other, paid, and the copyrights were re- 
sumed by Scott. Mr. Ballantyne had, during the con- 
tinuance of the firm, projected another large work, to be 
entitled Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, for which 
Scott wrote a number of biographical and critical 
sketches, as prefaces to the collection. ‘This work was 
carried on for some time after Mr. Ballantyne’s death, 
by Messrs. Hurst and Robinson of London, but was lat- 
terly suspended; and the pieces were finally published 
in a collected form, in the year 182 Amongst these 








sketches were Memoirs of Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Cumberland, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Macken- 
zie, Walpole, and various other celebrated characters. 
They are all written in a pleasing and animated, but 
somewhat hasty and superficial manner. Another small 
hebdomadal publication, after the manner of Addison’s 
* Spectator,” was likewise started by Mr. Ballantyne in 
January 1817, called the “ Sale-Room,” to which Scott 
contributed a few essays; but it was stopped in July, 
the same year, for want of support. Mr. Ballantyne, 
who subsequently became an auctioneer, died in 1821. 

In the same year in which appeared the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” Scott arranged and edited the poems of Miss 
Anna Seward, in three volumes, to which was prefixed 
an elegant memoir of her life. This task was undertaken 
at the particular desire of the authoress herself, betwixt 
whom and Scott a friendship of the strongest kind sub- 
sisted, That amiable and talented woman expired on 
the 23d March 1809, in the sixty-second year of her 
age; and the letter bequeathing to her friend the grate- 
ful but melancholy duty he so ably executed, was pen- 
ned on her death-bed, and in fact within a few days of 
The great bulk of her correspondence, 
however, was left to Mr. Constable, who afterwards pub- 
lished it. 

We had intended to conclude this chapter with a no- 
tice of Scott’s next poetical work, the “ Vision of Don 
Roderick,” but as the date of the publication ‘of that 
poem may be regarded as the commencement of a dis- 
tinct epoch both in the poet’s literary character and situ- 
ation in life, we think it will be a more suitable distribu- 
tion of our matter to place it under a new head. 


her decease. 


——~< = 
CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE PUBLICATION OF “VISION OF DON RODERICK”’ 
iN 1811, Tro THE PUBLICATION OF “* WAVERLEY” IN 
1S14.—MIDDLE LIFE. 


Our narrative must now assume a very different cha- 
racter from what it has hitherto borne. Up to the period 
at which we have arrived, our task has been the pleas- 
ing one of tracing Scott’s triumphant ascent from the 
base to the summit of Parnassus, and contemplating the 
various achievements by which he vindicated his con- 
tinued right to the poetic sceptre. But the Parnassian 
sovereignty is a perilous one, and of the successive oc- 
cupants of that aerial throne it may be said, by a trifling 
alteration of the words of Goldsmith, 


« A breath unmakes them as a breath doth make.” 


One of the changes incidental to this peculiar system of 
popular elevation Scott was now about to experience, 
and as we have attended him during the brilliant period 
of his success, so we must also follow him in his de- 
scent from his place of eminence. In most cases, this 
would be any thing but a cheering duty, but in the pre- 
sent instance it is more like attending a conqueror who 


* It was immediately upon the dissolution of this con- 
cern that Scott’s more lasting connection with Mr, Con- 


gracefully yields up to a newer and more favoured rival 
a sceptre, held but by popular toleration, to take posses- 
sion of a more extensive dominion, founded by himself, 
and where his supremacy was doomed, it would seem, 
to be permanent. 

Scott still held, however, undisputed possession of the 
laurel crown, when, in the year 1811, he brought out 
his “ Vision of Don Roderick.” This poem was of an 
entirely different character, both as to subject and versi- 
fication, from any of his previous productions. It is in 
the Spenserian measure, and professes to give a sort of 
shadowy historical outline of the state of Spain, from a 
period previous to the invasion of the Moors, to the 
close of the peninsular war in 1810. Its main object, 
however, is to commemorate the successes of British 
arms during the latter, and the achievements of Wel- 
lington, Beresford and other commanders in the cam- 
paign. The poem is penned in a high-flown strain of 
sentiment throughout ; and although there is undoubt- 
edly much fine poetry and many lofty conceptions in it, 
the work was more adapted to the public enthusiasm of 
the moment, than the cool judgment of posterity.* The 
author himself, if we are not much mistaken, afterwards 
adopted a similar opinion with ourselves, respecting this 
poem: and we are the more inclined to suppose this 
from the fact, that in his recently penned prefaces to his 
poems, he makes no mention whatever of the “ Vision 
of Don Roderick,” although he alludes at considerable 
length to “ Rokeby” and others that followed it, all of 
which were received with much greater disfavour by the 
public. 

Several smaller poems were appended to the larger 
one when it was published; and, although the sale of 
the volume was nothing like that of its predecessors, 
and its after-popularity still less so, it was on the whole 
well received at the time, and reached a second edition 
in a few weeks. We must not here omit to state, that 
Scott devoted the profits of the volume to the relief of 
the then suffering inhabitants of Portugal. 

Two years elapsed after the publication of the above 
poem ere its author again obtruded his muse on the pub- 
lic attention, during which period he was engaged in 
certain domestic arrangements to which we will have 
immediately to refer. His next effort appeared in 1813, 
under the name of “ Rokeby,” being a tale of the civil 
war in England, in which he attempted to interest the 
feelings of his readers in the transactions of that period, 

“If subject and scenery,” says the author, “could 
have influenced the fate of a poem, that of ‘Rokeby’ 
should have been eminently distinguished; for the 
grounds belonged to a dear friend, with whom I had 
lived in habits of intimacy for many years, and the place 
itselff united the romantic beauties of the wilds of Scot- 
land with the rich and smiling aspect of the southern 
portion of the island. But the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads whom I attempted to summon up to tenant this 
beautiful region, had for the public neither the novelty 
nor the peculiar interest of the primitive Highlanders. 
This, perhaps, was scarcely to be expected, considering 
that the general mind sympathises readily and at once 
with the stamp which Nature herself has affixed upon 
the manners of a people livingin asimple and patriarchal 
state; whereas it has more difficulty in understanding 
or interesting itself in manners which are founded upon 
those peculiar habits of thinking which are produced by 
the progress of society.” 

This is unquestionably true, and the subject, it must 
be confessed, was an unfortunate one, considering the 
peculiar bent of the author’s genius. His muse was the 
muse of romance, and his attempt, accordingly, to throw 
her spells over the dry matter-of-fact details of compara- 





* Tis allusions to Bonaparte especially are, to use a 
popular Scotish phrase, “ out of ail character.”—For ex- 
ample— 


“From a rude isle his ruder lineage came: 
Te spark that, from a suburb hovel’s hearth 
Ascending, wraps some capital in flame, 
Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth; 
And for the soul that bade him waste the earth— 
The sable land-flood from some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad husband-field with dearth, 
And by destruction bids its fame endure, 
Hath not a source more sullen, staGNant, and impure!" 





stable commenced. 





+ Rokeby Hall, Northumberland, 
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tively recent history, was, as might have been anticipated, | In the same year, Scott published anonymously, a|says, that were then abroad, may however account for 
a failure. But there were many more reasons for his little metrical romantic tale of the Italian school of com-|the mistake. 


want of success in this poem besides his unhappy selec- | position, entitled the “ Bridal of 'Triermain.” 


tion of a plot. The public were beginning to weary of 
was written. 
had raised up a host of copyists, of whom it is almost 


needless to say, that the majority produced rather bur- 
lesques than imitations of the original. People had, ac- 


This was | 
- . ae v. | . e 
done, he says, at the express request of his friend, Wil-jagain to the world in his poetical character. 


From 1816 to 1820, Scott did not present himself 
In the 


the sort of hand-gallop style of versification in which it liam Erskine, (Lord Kinneder,) but on the condition | latter year, he published a small volume of fugitive 
The uncommon popularity of his three} 
great poems, and the apparent facility of the measure, | 
icordingly contrived to throw into the poem several pas- ther to speak. 


that the latter would make no effort to disown the au-} pieces, under the capricious title of « ‘Trivial Poems and 


thorship, should it ever be laid to his charge. Scott ac- | Triolets, by P. Carey,” of which it is unnecessary fur- 


sages in keeping with his friend’s feeling and manner,}| In 1822, appeared a dramatic sketch from his pen, 


;and as the latter professed a taste for poetical composi- |called * Halidon Hill.’ It was not intended for the 


} 


cordingly, become nauseated with this eternal jingling in|tion, the production was at once attributed to him. In jstage, but we are rather surprised that no attempt has 


the same key, and the school, as it had begun to be 
This feel-| 


termed, was naturally falling into disrepute. 


this manner two large editions were sold off, but upon ajever been made to bring it out as adrama. It is perhaps 


third being called for, Erskine declined to carry on the!rather brief for representation, but the incidents are de- 


ing of disgust was soon converted into that of ridicule | deception any longer, and Scott’s name was accordingly | cidedly national, and the characters drawn with fervour 


by the fry of parodists who are ever on the watch for | 
opportunities of putting the public in good humour with 
themselves at the expense of their literary rivals. 
clever satirical burlesque, under the title of « Jokeby,” 


appeared, which told severely against the original a: 


and was, we believe, much the more popular of the two.* 


But there was a still more formidable cause for the dis-| poems to which he gave birth can be said to have made, |to be mentioned, seem little, if at all known. 
comfiture of “ Rokeby” than either of those yet men-| comparatively speaking, any deep impression on the pub- |“ M+Duff’s Cross,” 

mn ‘ ‘ “ pe he - | . " P 
Byron had taken the field with his “ Childe} lic, and as we are unwilling to have the consecutiveness | written for a Miscellany, published in 1823, by Mrs. 


tioned. 


Harold,” and all eyes were now turned towards this | 
newly-arisen meteor, with feelings of wonder, approach- | 


ing almost to awe. Scott at once felt and confessed the | 
blighting influence of this rival luminary. “I was as-| 
tonished,” he says, “at the power evinced by that work, 
which neither the ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ nor the ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ had prepared me to expect | 
from its author. There was a depth in his thought, an 
eager abundance in his diction, which argued full confi- 
dence in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt 
himself possessed; and there was some appearance of 
that labour of the file, which indicates that the author 
is convinced of the necessity of doing every justice to 
his work, that it may pass warrant.” * * * «There 
would have been little wisdom in measuring my force 
with so formidable an antagonist, and [ was as likely to 
tire of playing second fiddle, as my audience of hearing 
me.” It must, in addition to all this, be remembered 
that Scott had now reached that time of life, when the 
poetic feeling begins to cool, and the human heart ceases 
to own those emotions which constitute so principal an 
ingredient in the temperament of the muse’s successful 
votaries, 

Upon the whole, “ Rokeby” was generally reckoned, 
in jockey phrase, a decided break down, (although Scott 
tells us that 1500 copies were sold at the time,) and the 
star of its author began from that hour to “ pale its in- 
effectual ray” in the public estimation, although perhaps 
not more from its own declination, than the ascendant 
brilliancy of its competitor. But he had too long held 
possession of the field to be driven from it by a single 


| 


A | arrangement which we consider so imperative in a work ly, 


jgether with a poem of some length, in commemoration | having already dwelt at considerable 


prefixed.* land animation. One of the principal personages brought 
We ought now, in conformity with the chronological | forward is an ancestor of the poet, of the Swinton fami- 
The poem was well received at the time of its ap- 
of biography to pursue, and which we have endeavoured | pearance, and it is said that he received 20002. trom his 
to observe hitherto, to bid adieu to Scott in his poetical | publisher, Mr. Constable, for the copyright. 

character for a while; but as none of the subsequent} The remaining productions of Scott's muse that fall 
These are 
a short dramatic poem, which was 


of our notices of his prose works interrupted by the ne-| Joanna Baillie: «'The Doom of Devorgoil,” and « Au- 
cessity of turning aside to advert to the minor efforts of |chindrane or the Ayrshire ‘lragedy”—productions of a 
his muse, we shall here enumerate the latter in as sum-/similar character with the former, but of much greater 
mary a manner as propriety scems to us to admit of. length, which were published in one volume in 1830. 
In 1815, immediately after the battle of Waterloo,; Having now concluded our notice of the poctical pro- 
Scott, at the suggestion of his publisher, Mr. Constable, |ductions of our author, it may be expected that we should 
passed over to the continent, and visited the scene of|attempt an estimate of his powers in that department, 
that memorable engagement. The result of this journey | both individually and comparatively. ‘This would bea 
was a lively prose volume, to be afterwards noticed, to-|task at once easy and pleasing to us: but besides our 
length in most of 


of the great event, both of which came out the same |the productions on which his reputation was founded, 


year. The latter production, entitled * Waterloo,” has such an essay, to be complete or satisfactory, would ne- 
always been reckoned the most unworthy of all Scott's |cessarily lead us into a field of discussion far too exten- 
poetical efforts, nor did it enjoy the slightest popularity, | sive for the space that is now left to us for the consider- 
even when men’s minds were most disposed to receive jation of his other works. Instead, therefore, of enter- 
any attempt to celebrate that splendid triumph of British |ing on so wide a topic ourselves, at this advanced stage 
Probably the | of our memoir, we will substitute a few sentences on the 


valour with favour, if not with avidity. 
‘ Edin- 


public expected too much; but without joining in the subject from a criticism which appeared in the 
unqualified condemnation generally passed upon it, we burgh Review” upon the publication of the “ Lady of 
must confess that the poem is far from being worthy of the Lake,” which seems to us, on the whole, to contain, 
Nor is this at all surprising, as we under-|in the most concise form, the justest estimate of Scott's 


the subject. 
stand it was written at the several stages where the au- genius, as a poet, which has yet fallen under our notice.* 
thor halted during his journey, whence the manuscript} “In the choice of his subjects,” says the critic, “he 
was despatched to Edinburgh, and the whole published does not attempt to interest merely by fine observation 
with scarcely a word of emendation. ior pathetic sentiment, but takes the assistance of a story, 

In the following year, 1816, he published another and enlists the reader’s curiosity among his motives for 
small unacknowledged poem, called “ Harold the Daunt-| attention. ‘Then his characters are all selected from the 
less,” in the style of the rude minstrel, or Scald. It en-| most common dramatis persone of poetry. Kings, war- 
countered, he says, rather an odd fate. ‘ My ingenious) riors, knights, outlaws, nuns, minstrels, secluded damsels, 
friend Mr. James Hoge, had published, about the same | wizards, and true lovers. He never ventures to carry us 


time, a work called the ‘ Poetic Mirror,’ containing imi-| into the cottage of the peasant, like Crabbe, or Cowper ; 





discomfiture. He retreated to his favourite Highlands, 
planted his foot once more on the heather, and although 
conscious that he was striving against wind and tide, he 
resolved to make a last and vigorous effort, to redeem 
the tarnished honour of the muse of Caledonia, cv 





subject which he selected for this purpose—the achieve- 
ments of Bruce—was one calculated, in the last degree, 
to catch the feelings and rouse the patriotic ardour of his 
countrymen ; and had the poem founded on it, instead 
of the “ Vision of Don Roderick,” followed the “ Lady 
of the Lake” in due course, we question if it would not, 





p 
d | rly icy, like Campbell 3 


tations of the principal living poets. ‘There was in it a! nor into the bosom of domestic 
very good imitation of my own style, which bore such a/ nor among creatures of the imagination, like Southey or 
resemblance to ‘Harold the Dauntless,’ that there wos) Darwin. Such personages, we readily admit, are not in 
no discovering the original from the imitation ; and I be-;themselves so interesting or striking as those to whom 


lieve that many who took the trouble of thinking on the Mr. Scott has devoted himself; but they are far less fa- 


subject, were rather of opinion that my ingenious friend} | miliar in poetry,—and are therefore more likely, perhaps, 
was the true, and not the fictitious Simon Pure.” 


‘to engage the attention of those to whom poetry is fa- 


Respecting the character of the last-named poem and} miliar. In the management of the passions, again, Mr. 


the « Bridal of ‘Triermain’”—which both belong to the Scott appears to have pursued the same popular and 
same “ order” of poetry—we need say but little. 
jcontain most of the imperfections, and not a few of the | familiar and poetical emotions, by the most obvious ag- 
although no doubt undeservedly, have commanded a} pest traits of their author’s genius. 
more extensive temporary popularity than any of its/have been dashed off, as it were, at a sitting, and from way. 


They comparatively easy course. He has raised all the most 


They seem each to | gravations, and in the most compendious and judicious 


He has dazzled the reader with splendour, and 


predecessors. Be that as it may, the “ Lord of the Isles,” | this reason bear such indubitable marks of their parent-|even warmed him with the transient heat of various af- 
(which appeared in 1814,) although, as the author says, age, that it seems surprising, at this time of day, how | fections; but he has no where fairly kindled bim with 


concluded unwillingly and in haste, and under the pain-|any doubt could ever have been entertained on that sub- enthusiasm,+ or melted him into tenderness. 


ful feeling of one who has a task to perform, rather than |; 
with the ardour of one who endeavours to perform that 
task well, enjoyed a sale of 15,000 copies, and enabled 
Scott, to use his own language, to retreat from the field 
with the honours of war. 





* Scott displayed his habitual good temper and equa- 
nimity on the publication of this clever production, and 
laughed at it as heartily as any one. Soon after its ap- 
pearance, a Galashicls manufacturer, who knew Scott, 
carried the celebrated publisher Mr. Tegg to Abbotstord, 
and introduced him as the author of “ Jokeby,” Mr. T. 
having jocularly stated himself to be so. “ ‘The more 


Writing 


ect. The number of fictitious Simon Pures, as Scott) for the world at large, he has wisely abstained from at- 
tempting to raise any passion toa height to which world- 





ly people could not be transported ; and contented him- 


* Mr. Chambers states, upon respectable authority, that self with giving his reader the chance of feeling as a 





the reason of Scott’s publishing this poem and “ Harold 
the Dauntless” anonymously, was in consequence of the 
proprietor of the scene of “Rokeby” jocularly twitting 


because his name was put upon the title page,”—a re- 
mark which Scott felt not a little indignant at, and avowed 
he would put to the proof forthwith. ‘This story seems 





+ Hogg states, in the memoir of his life, that the au- 


rather inconsistent with Scott’s own accountof the matter. | mean, a powerful excitement of the imagination. 


brave, kind, and affectionate gentleman should often feel 
in the ordinary course of his existence, without trying 


him with the observation, “that his books sold merely | 


| * Vide Edinburgh Review, August, 1810. 

| + We entirely disagree with the critic on this point; 
that is to say, if “enthusiasm” means, as we take it to 
: In this 
jsense, there are many of Scott’s chivalric descriptions 


jokes the better,” was Scott’s reply, setting a chair for|/thor of this perfect imitation was not himself, but his | that are quite unrivaled in modern poetry for their power 
his supposed parodist ; and immediately entered into con-| friend Mr. Thomas Pringle; a statement which Scott | of hurrying away the fancy and the feelings of his 


Versalion on general topics with his usual urbanity. 


seems to have overlogked. 
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readers, 
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to breathe into him either that lofty enthusiasm which 


disdains the ordinary business and amusements of life, 
or that quiet and deep sensibility which untits for all its 
pursuits. With regard to diction and imagery, too, it is 
quite obvious, that Mr, Scott has not aimed at writing 
either a pure or a very consistent sty le. He seems to 
have been anxious only to strike, and to be easily and 
universally understood; and, for this purpose, to have 
culled the most glittering and conspicuous expressions of 
the most popular authors, and to have interwoven them 
in splendid confusion with his own nervous diction and 
batt 


Irregular versification.  Tnditlerent whether he coins or 


y 
borrows, and drawing with equal freedom on lis memory 
and imagination, he goes boldly forward in full reliance 
on a never-faling abundance; and dazzles, with his rich- 
hess and variety, even those who are most apt to be of- 
fended with his glare and irregularity. ‘There is nothing 
in Mr. Scott of the severe and majestic sty le of Milton, 


or of the terse and fine composition of Pope, ot of the 


elaborate elegance and inclody of Campbell, or even ol 
the flowing and redundant cdietion ot Southey, But 
there is a medley of bright images and glowing words, 
set carelessiy and loosely together—a diction, tinged suc- 


cessively with the careless richness of Shakspeare, the 


harshness and antique sunplicity of the old romances, 
the homeliness of vulgar ballads and anecdotes, and the 
senluinental glitter of the most modern poetry,—passing 
from the borders of the ludicrous to those of the sub 
lime,—alternate V inihut und energetic—sometlimes ar- 
tificial and tre quently negibzent—but always tull of spirit 
and vivacity,—abounding ti images that are striking, at 
first sight, to minds of eve ry contexture —and never ex- 
pressing a sentimentwhi hit can cost the most ordinary 


reader any exei 
We must now turn, for a while, 
tv attend to th 


Jon to Comprehend, 
from Scott’s literary 


career, changes which time aud circum- 


stances were ellecting in his station in lite, as well as in 


his habits and occupations; and in doing so must revert 
to the peri nd of ISLd, 

Like ail true poets, Scotts habits of feeling were of a 
F 


decidedly rural character; but with this love of the 


scenes ol nature were amingled other teelings of a less 
jmaginative vident, from the whole 


tenor of tis lite, 


description, It is e 
thatul he ever allowed any one passion 
completely to engross his tind, it was the ambition ot 
attaining the status of a country gentleman, and main- 
taining the ho pitable establisiment of a wealthy landed 
Aud this fact leads us to remark an extra- 
In his habits, 


proprietor, 
neonsistency in his character, 


his demeanour, and his desires, 


ordinary 
he was decide dly aris- 


tocratic. He was proud of his ancestry ; he loved the 


exercise of the duties pertaining to his official situation 
| 


in the county > he unit yrinity allected the soci ty of those 
above his own rank tn lite; aud, as we have already 
said, he eags ly longed to be enrolled amougst those who 
are more eu uly Geboiminated the * Lords of the 
creation.” Moreover, he had attached himself, in a po- 


litical sense, to that party which has always been con- 
sidered as more peculiarly the aristocratic one in the 
nation, On the other land, if we examine his pros 
writings, it will be found that a spirit of what is termed 
“ Liberalism” predominates throughout. He almost uni- 
formly takes th» side of the weak against the strong, 
and omits no opportunity of ridiculing, or showing up, 
the weak 


of power, and the empty vanity of mere rank to our 


* Insolence of ofllice,” or holding out the abuse 


contempt and detestation, In practice, a devoted wor- 


shipper of kings, he has mercilessly burlesqued mo- 


‘ 


narchy in his character of James, and exposed the 


licentiousness of princes in the of Charles. 


Proud of sitting at the tables of dukes and earls, he has! 


person 


drawn with unsparing truth the reckless ambition ol | 
Leicester, the profligacy of Buckingham, and the brutal | 
mirth of Lauderdale over the sutlerings of his victims. | 
Jealous of his dignity as a magistrate, he has libeled the | 
whole bench of country justices in the character of the} 
empty, overbearing, blustering fool, Sir Robert Hazle-| 
wood of Hazlewood, Baronet; and in his portraiture of | 
Sir Arthur Wardour, he gives us a racy comment on 
the foolish passion of * family pride.” Again, it will be 
found that almost all his best—that is to say, his most} 
virtwous and amiable specimens of human character, are 
taken from the lower classes of society. Where shall 
we find so fine a picture of filial and sisterly affection, 
and true moral firmness, as in his portraiture of Jeanie 





| says, but I was just thinking that if your lordship were 


|selected upon the principle on which a certain author 





Deans—of real generosity and honest worth, as in that 


of Dandie Dinmont—of humble affection and devoted 


“In the mean time years crept on, and not without 
their usual depredations on the passing generation. My 


gratitude, as in Dominie Sampson—or high souled reli-}sons had arrived at the age when the paternal home was 


gious principle, as in Mause Headrigg, or the other poor 
blind widow, sitting by the wayside to warn the people 
of God from the persecutors’ fangs? If it be true what 
Lyron said of him, “that he was the poet of princes,” 
it is as unquestionably true that he was the chronicler 
of the people, and may be said, in this respect, to be in 
prose what Burns was in rhyme. 

All this seems odd enough, but it only demonstrates 
how far early training will go to supersede a man’s na- 
tural character. Scott’s heart was evidently with the 
great mass of society ; but he had been educated in strict 
habits of reverence for rank and office; and therefore it 
is that, while we find him, in his personal demeanour 
and habits of acting, seemingly yielding an almost sub- 


no longer their best abode,* as both were destined to 
active life. The field-sports to which I was peculiarly 
attached, had now less interest, and were replaced by 
other amusements of a more quiet character, and the 
means and opportunity of pursuing these were to be 
sought for. I had, indeed, for some years attended to 
farming, a knowledge of which is, or at least was then, 
jindispensable to the comforts of a family residing in a 
solitary country house ; but although this was the favour. 
ite amusement of many of my friends, I have never been 
able to consider it as a source of pleasure. I never could 
think it a matter of passing importance, that my cattle 
or my crops were better or more plentiful than those of 
my neighbours; and nevertheless, I began to feel the 


servient deference to the conventional distinctions of | necessity of some more quiet out-door occupation than 


society, and striving to push forward as far, as he says, 
‘abreast of it” as possible, the whole spirit of his genius 
breathes the emphatic language of his brother bard,— 


* The rank is but the guinea-stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


During the last few years of his residence at Ashies- 
teel, Scott rented the small farm attached to his residence, 
upon which, with the usual success of all unskilled in- 
terlopers in husbandry, be had the pleasure of experi- 
inentalising as the sole return for a considerable outlay 
of money. Many people are surprised at this uniform 
fuilure of the labours of “gentlemen farmers ;” but that 
they are so only shows how ignorant they are of the 
subject. OF all earthly occupations, (if we may risk the 
lunputation of a pun,) there is none which requires a 
longer or more severe apprenticeship than that of the 
igriculturist. It is one, in short, which can only be 
learned by experience, and as all practical husbandmen 
well know, the instruction to be acquired from all the 
books that ever were penned on the subject is of little 
efliciency in directing the operations of the field, Hints 
may be got for the economical management of house- 
hold details, and other concerns of an agricultural esta- 
blishment, but in all that relates to the main operations 
of the farmer, the head and hand of practical experience 
alone are the guides to be depended on. It is the almost 
inevitable consequence, therefore, with those who take 
up the occupation, depending for success upon their 
hook. knowledge of the various theories anent the cur- 
ricula of crops and the merits of manure, that the im- 
portant considerations of soil and climate are for the 
first time brought under their consideration, when they 
have no means of retreating from a ruinous engage- 
ment. 

‘he amusing anecdote concerning the celebrated Lord 
Kames—an inveterate agricultural experimentalist—and 
his hind, or overseer, is so well known north of the 
‘T'weed, that our only excuse for quoting it here is, that 
it may not be equally familiar to our southern readers. 
‘ John,” said his lordship, one day, “I have made a dis- 
covery, that will save all this trouble and expense of 
carting out and spreading the manure about the fields. 
In short, John, I have found out the way of extracting 
the essence of dung, so that I can carry out as much as 
will manure a whole field in my waistcoat-pocket.” John 
hung his head and said nothing. “ Why, John,” re- 
sumed his Jordship, “ you don’t appear to see the value 
of this invention, or-—but you don’t surely doubt what 
I'm telling you, John?” “Oh, no, my lord,” replied 
John, “it’s no for me to doot ony thing your lordship 


to carry out the dung in your waistcoat pocket, ye might 
bring the crap hame in your greatcoat pocket !” 

But Scott had neither skill nor predilection for the 
pursuits of husbandry. He loved the romance of natu- 
ral scenery, but his genius tended towards the ornament- 
ing, rather than the fructification of the earth. He longed 
to have a property of his own upon which to expend the 
suggestions of his fancy; and in an evil hour he fixed 
upon a spot which would almost appear to have been 


is said to have chosen a theme for versifying—to try, 
namely, how much could be made out of so barren a 
subject. ‘The following is the account he gives of his 
commencing proprietor—the time referred to being the 


I had hitherto pursued. I purchased a small farm of 
about one hundred acres, with the purpose of planting 
and improving it, to which property circumstances after- 
wards enabled me to make considerable additions; and 
thus an era took place in my life, almost equal to the 
important one mentioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, 
when he removed from the Blue-room to the Brown. In 
| point of neighbourhood, at least, the change of residence 
| made little more diilerence. Abbotsford, to which we 
|removed, was only six or seven miles down the ‘Tweed, 
jand lay on the same beautiful stream, It did not pos- 
isess the romantic character of Ashiesteel, my former re- 
sidence ; but it had a stretch of meadow-land a‘ong the 
river, and possessed, in the phrase of the landscape- 
gardener, considerable cap.biliues. Above all, the land 
was my own, like Uncle ‘Toby's bowling-green, to do 
what | would with. It had been, though the gratifica- 
| tion was long postponed, an early wish of mine to con- 
nect myself with my mother earth, and prosecute those 
experiinents by which a species of creative power is ex- 
erci-ed over the face of nature. I can trace, even to 
childhood, a pleasure derived from Dodsley’s account of 
Shenstone’s Leasowes, and I envied the poet much more 
ior the pleasure of accomplishing the objects detailed in 
his friend’s sketch of his grounds, than for the posses- 
sion of pipe, crook, flock, and Phi.lis to the boot of all. 
My memory, also, tenacious of quaint expressions, still 
retained a phrase which it had gathered from an old al- 
manac of Charles the Second’s time, (when every thing 
down to almanacs affected to be smart,) in which the 
reader, in the month of June, is advised, for health’s 
sake, to take a walk of a mile or two before breakfast, 
and, if he can possibly so manage, to let his exercise be 
taken on his own land. With the satisfaction of having 
attained the fulfilment of an early and long-cherished 
hope, 1 commenced my improvements, as delightful in 
their progress as those of the child who first makes a 
dress for a new doll. The nakedness of the land was in 
time hidden by woodlands of considerable extent,—the 
smallest of possible cottages was piogressively expanded 
into a sort of dream of a mansion-house, whimsical in 
the exterior, but convenient within. Nor did I forget 
what is the natural pleasure of every man who has been 
a reader, I mean the filling the shelves of a tolerably 
large library. All these objects I kept in view, to be 
executed as convenience should serve; and although I 
knew many years must elapse before they could be at- 
tained, I was of a disposition to comfort myself with the 
Spanish proverb, «'Time and I against any two.’ 

“ The difficult and indispensable point of finding a 
permanent subject of occupation was now at length at- 
tained: but there was annexed to it the necessity of be- 
coming again a candidate for public favour; for as I was 
turned improver on the earth of the every-day world, it 
was under condition that the small tenement of Parnas- 
sus, which might be accessible to my labours, should not 
remain uncultivated.” ‘The author then proceeds to de- 
tail his various mental speculations respecting his next 
literary undertaking, which terminated in the production 
of “ Rokeby.” 

The spot which Scott thus fixed upon to connect him- 








* Introduction to “ Rokeby.” This, we suspect, is an 
instance (among others to be afterwards noticed) of 
Scott’s obliviousness of memory in these retrospective 
prefaces. His eldest son could sot at this time have been 





latter end of the year 1810 :— 





above ten, and his youngest five, years of age. 
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self, as he quaintly enough says, with mother earth, was 
originally named « Cartley-Hole,” and is situated on the 
south bank of the Tweed, about three miles above Mel- 
rose. It originally belonged to Dr. Douglas, formerly 
minister of the neighbouring parish of Galashiels, from 
whom Scott purchased it. The situation is extremely 
picturesque, and the whole neighbourhood is rife with 
the most interesting associations connected with the his- 
torical or legendary annals of Scotland. Immediately 
behind the house, the Eildon Hills, cloven in three by 
the magic wand of Michael Scott, « lift their bold fore- 
heads to the sky” with peculiar grandeur of effect. The 
Huntly Burn, where true Thomas of Ercildoun is said 
to have wooed and won the Queen of Faery-land, is in 
the neighbourhood. “Skinnersfield,” too, where the 
gallant Buccleuch made a vain attempt to rescue his 
sovereign from the thraldom of the Douglases, is not 
far distant.* ‘There are also the softer associations called 
up by the appearance of the “ Cowden-knowes,” which 
can be seen from the house. While looking out from 
amongst the wooded groves that skirt the Tweed, the 
magnificent ruins of Melrose Abbey are to be espied in 
the distance. 

Upon the whole, Abbotsford—which appellation, hav- 
ing reference to a neighbouring ford in the T'weed, the 
poet substituted for its more vulgar primitive Utle,—has 
innumerable charms in its situation for a poetic imagina- 
tion; and we are convinced that it was from these ro- 
mantic characteristics alone, that Scott was led to fix 
upon it as the nucleus of his future domain, In intrin- 
sic value, it certainly could have few recommendations 
in the eye of an experienced agriculturist. Scott after- 
wards wrought wonders upon it, but those who remem- 
ber its appearance previous to its passing into bis hands, 
will be aware that the * capabilities’ which he speaks 
of as pertaining to it, existed almost solely in the fer- 
tility of his own fancy and the depth of his purse. The 
greater part of the land, too, adjacent to the original 
purchase, was utterly barren and worthless, Most of it 
had formerly been sul ject to what is called a servitude 
of fealand divot in favour of the villagers of Darnwick 
and Melrose; and thus, as its vegetable surface was pe- 
riodically pared off, it at length came to lose all its natu- 
ral pith, and in fact was reduced to little else than what 
Scripture terms “a field of stones.’ At the time when 
Scott came to take possession of his property, indeed, in 
1811, there could hardly have been seen a more bleak 
and desolate prospect than the Jand around « Cartley- 
Hole” presented. A mean farm-house, with its small 
“kale-yard” before it; a few smell turnip-fields, with 
their stinted produce; painfully reclaimed from a naked 
moor, and intersected with a few straggling stripes of 
unthriving firs; such was the ungracious locality which 
Scott selected as the site of his future “ kingdom,” and 
upon which he operated, in the course of a few years, a 
change scarcely less magical than the effect exercised by 
his writings on the minds of his countrymen. This be- 
came, in fact, the principal source of his occupation 
during his future life; for we believe we may assert, that 
but for the passionate desire he cherished to create an 
estate and possess a domestic establishment, suited to 
his ideas of the rank of a country gentleman, it is very 
doubtful whether the world would have been gratified 
with so many, if any, of those splendid productions of 
his genius which afterwards appeared. 

In the year succeeding his removal to Abbotsford, the 
emoluments of his situation as principal clerk of session, 
by the new regulation respecting the payment of super- 
annuated officers, before referred to, and of which his 
predecessor availed himself, for the first time began to 
fall in to Scott. These, together with what he already 
possessed, raised his income to upwards of 2000/. per 
annum, a sum certainly suflicient to satisfy the desires 
of any man of moderate wishes, and amply sufficient to 
support the rank of a private gentleman in Scott’s sta- 
tion in life. Nor have we ever heard that he exhibited 
in his own person, at this time, any tendency to private 
extravagance, beyond the exercise of a somewhat liberal 
hospitality. During his residence at Ashiesteel he had 
kept no equipage, but traveled to and from the metropo- 





* Allan Cunningham, who visited Scott at Abbotsford 
in 1830, says, that the latter took him to a spot on the 
Eildon Hill, whence be pointed out to him the sites of 
no less than fifteen memorable engagements. 








lis in the mail ;* and, besides, the nature of his occupa- 
tions necessarily rendered his habits much domesticated. 
It was clearly, therefore, to the ambition to which we 
have already adverted, that we must refer the cause of 
that astonishing assiduity which distinguished him for 
many years subsequent to the above period. 

But it was not until after the commencement of his 
connection with Mr. Constable, that Scott launched out 
into those extensive landed speculations, improvements, 
and buildings, which we will afterwards have to speak of. 
In the mean time, we will pause a little to advert to his 
personal appearance and habits at this—the “ middle,” 
as it may be termed—period of his life. 

Scott had now (1811) reached the full vigour of man- 
hood, being in his fortieth year, and may be said to be at 
his prime, both as it respects strength of body and matu- 
rity of intellect. His early debility of frame had been 
succeeded by the most robust health, confirmed, no doubt, 
by his periodical excursions in the highlands both of the 
south and north of Scotland; and perhaps it would have 
been difficult at this time to have found a man of a more 
powerful and Herculean build. His person, which was 
upwards of six feet in height, was remarkably round, 
firm, and compact; while his broad shoulders and long 
brawny arms showed that he would have been a formida- 
ble antagonist in a fray. “I have seen many distin- 
guished poets,” says Allan Cunningham, who about the 
period we speak of walked from Dumfries to Edinburgh 
for the express purpose of seeing the author of the ‘ Lay,’ 
and *« Marmion,’—“ Burns, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Campbell, Rogers, Wilson, Crabbe and Coleridge; but, 
with the exception of Burns, Scott, for personal vigour, 
surpasses them all. Burns was, indeed, a powerful man, 
and Wilson is celebrated for feats of strength and agility ; 
I think, however, the stalworth frame, the long nervous 
arms, and well knit joints of Scott are worthy of the best 
days of the border, and would have gained him distinction 
at the foray which followed the feast of spurs.” As yet, 
too, his lameness, which afterwards affe: ted his walking so 
materially, gave him but little inconvenience. Nor had 
«Time thinned his flowing locks,” which were of a pale 
auburn colour, smooth and silky. His complexion was 
also fresh and ruddy, bespeaking exuberant health. 

His attendance at his post in the inner division of the 
parliament house, during the time of session, was most 
punctual, being generally from about ten to two o'clock 
of the day. His duties, however, were of so trivial a na- 
ture, consisting almost solely in taking down the de- 
cisions, or interlocutors, as they are called, pronounced 
by the judges in the various cases brought before them, 
that he had much leisure to employ himself about other 
matters. Accordingly, he was in the habit of writing a 
great portion of his extensive correspondence in the 
sanctuary of Themis herself, whom he had so traitorously 
deserted; and, even it is said, devoted much of his time | 
to composition. For example, we have been told that 
“ Harold the Dauntless” was wholly written there during 
the intervals between the registration of one case and the 
decision of another. We have heard, also, an anecdote 
in reference to this practice of Scott, which is worthy of 
being recorded here. A remarkably interesting case hap- 
pened to be heard one day in the division to which he 
belonged, in which his friend Jeffrey was engaged. In 
his address, the pleader displayed more than his usual 
brilliancy ; he had become personally interested in the 
subject, and his eloquence, in consequence, waxed more 
and more animated and energetic as he proceeded. He 
was not so much engrossed with it, however, but that his 
falcon eye discerned the pen of Scott, as he himself was 








* There is a curious enough circumstance connected | 
with his journeys betwixt Edinburgh and Ashiesteel, | 
which, we believe, has never before been noticed, if, in-| 
deed, at all known. We have remarked Scott’s predi-| 
lection for dogs in his boyhood, and this passion remain-| 
ed strong within him through life. Accordingly, in) 
traveling betwixt his town and country residences, he| 
was constantly attended by some favourite of the canine | 
species, and in order to make sure of its “company, and| 
perhaps to obviate any risk of grumbling on the part of 
guards and drivers, he uniformly took a seat for the dog 
as well as himself! This anecdote we have from a lite-| 
rary friend, who says that it was from his hearing of this! 
circumstance that his boyish attention was first attracted | 
towards the singularity of Scott’s character, 








approaching, as it were the acme of his argument, flying 
over the paper at a most unwonted rate, as if striving to 
keep pace with the torrent of language that was flowing 
from his own lips. Aware of Scott’s habitual indiffer- 
ence to the judicial proceedings of the court, Jeffrey, after 
his speech was concluded, leant over the bar which sepa- 
rates the advocates from the clerks’ table, and requested, 
with a knowing smile, a sight of the notes which his 
friend had been writing down so assiduously. Scott at 
once handed him the manuscript, which proved to be the 
complete draft of his warlike and spirit-stirring lyric, 


“ Pibroch of Donnhuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donnhbuil, 
Wake your wild voice anew, 





Summon Glenconnel = 


and written off without a word of correction. The poet at 
the same time stated to his friend, that whatever spirit the 
verses contained, was owing entirely to hisown eloquence; 
that he had begun to seribble the first two or three lines 
without having the slightest idea of what was to follow, 
or even of composing at all, but that the rapid and in. 
creasing volume of his friend’s oratory ringing in his ears 
—although perfectly unconscious of its purport—had car. 
ried him on with his subject with an enthusiasm which 
it might be supposed would have been awakened by the 
commanding strains of * Donnhuil Dhu” himself. This 
is certainly one of the most remarkable tributes ever 
paid to the faculty of eloguence; and those who recollect 
the singularly animated little lyric, thus strangely brought 
forth, which increases in rapidity and force of ciction 
from the beginning to the very last word, will acknow- 
ledge that the story, if untrue, is at least far from being 
improbable. 

But Scott not unfrequently gave rather serious proofs 
of his inattention to the legal proceedings which it was 
his duty to watch, and we have been informed of repeated 
blunders committed by him in reporting the interlocutors 
of the court. 
engaged, and which was heard in full presence—that is 


In ene case wherein a friend of ours was 


to say, before the whole fifteen judges—Scott drew out 
the decision in terms the very reverse of what had been 
pronounced by their lordships. The interlocutor was 
luckily inspected before being signed, (otherwise the 
whole case must necessarily have been re-heard,) and 
the error was rectified by a new one mutually concocted 
between the agents and counsel of the parties. 

Frequently Scott sat doing nothing but staring about 
him in a vacant manner, with his under lip tar drawn 
into his mouth, as if he experienced a difficulty in 
breathing. At such times his countenance seemed to 
have rather a stolid expression, but to those who ex- 
amined it closely, it evidently arose from the intensity of 
internal rumination. 
up to the gallery, which fronted the bench, and when any 
strange looking rustic lout happened to be there, he usu- 
ally watched his demeanour for a good while, and often 
broke out into a hearty laugh, as if tickled by the asso- 
ciations called up by the appearance of the personage be 
fore him. During these involuntary cachinations, his 
face assumed a peculiarly droll expression. His eyes, 
which, in what may be termed the moments of repose, 
gave little animation to his features, appeared then to 
light up the whole visage with the sunshine of humour, 
The colour of these organs it is not very easy to describe, 
but from our own recollection of them, (and we had for 
many years daily opportunities for such personal obser- 
vations,) we would characterise them as of a sort of 
grayish blue, small, but when looked into, of mysterious 
depth, and glowing with a burning light. They were 
surrounded by numerous diverging lines, which increased 
greatly the expression of the ludicrous in his countenance, 
and possessed the extraordinary property of shutting as 
much from below as above. Even the nose, which was 
the least gainly feature of his face, contributed to en- 
hance its humorous character, which was the aspect it 
generally wore, especially in company, from the habitual 
cheerfulness of his mind. When talking on any subject 
of a sacred or affecting nature, however, his features as- 
sumed an expression of deep solemnity and feeling. 

The extraordinary elevation of his head, which rose 
like a cone upwards from his eyebrows—the latter being 
uncommonly prominent and shaggy—was the most re- 
markable object in Scott’s appearance. T’he measurement 
of the part below the eyes was fully an inch and half less 


He would frequently cast his eyes 
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than that above, 


logy, denoted powerful intellectuality of character. ‘The 
nose was far separated from the mouth, and the sort of 


which, according to the rules of phreno- 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 











| Scott was not a less conspicuous figure on the street, 
|than within doors. The point of the stick, which assisted 
| him in walking, was placed close to the inner side of the 


grooved hollow which connects these two features was large toe of his right foot—the lame one—over which the 
deep and strongly marked, giving an appearance of firm-| rest of his tall robust person projected considerably ; so 
ness and decision to the whole face, to which asmall and] that, in more ways than one, his head may be said to have 


undistinguished chin—usually supposed to denote the 


| . ~ . o . 
| kept always in advance of his feet. His eyes were con- 


reverse of genius—would otherwise have given a sort of| stantly fixed on the ground; and he would frequently 


cast of irresolution. He was always dressed in a full 


suit of black; with a full linen collar, generally falling} 


over his ample white neckcloth. 

Such was Scott’s personal appearance at the middle 
term of his life, and we may say for nearly ten years al- 
terwards, for it was not until after recovering from a se- 
vere illness in 1819, that any discernible marks of old age 
could be seen in his features or person. Hfis hair, how- 
ever, then became a silvery gray, his lameness increased, 
and his face began to be seamed with wrinkles. At the 
time we speak of he was in the habit of walking about a 
good deal in the outer-house—a practice which he lat- 
terly Jett almost entirely off—and from his halt and his 


towering head he was a most conspicuous figure. He was} 


| . . ° . . 
| pause for a minute or two in complete abstraction of 


mind, In reference to this habit of reverie in public, we 
have to quote another anecdote by Mr. Cunningham, il- 
|lustrative of the fact, in the account of his pilgrimage 
| from Dumfries-shire to Edinburgh in 1809, before spoken 
| of. 

« [ have reason to remember,” says Cunningham, “ his 
| house in North Castle street; for various wanderings I 
|had before it with the hope of seeing the poet; and 
| though I was gratified at Jast, I did not succeed, till I had 
jin a manner become familiarly acquainted with almost 
every stone which composed the front of the building. 
| My wanderings, too, were attended with something like 


} 
an adventure. 


marks the estimation in which he was then held by his 
countrymen, both as a poet and a citizen. On thee22d 
December 1813, the lord provost, magistrates and coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, voted him the freedom of the city, and 
at the same time presented him with a silver tankard, on 
which was a medallion, containing the following flatter- 
ing inscription from the elegant pen of Dr. Gregory :— 
GUALTERUM SCOTT, 
DE ABBOTSFORD, 
Virum summi ingenii; 
Scriptorem elegantem ; 
Poetarum sui seculi principem 
Patrie Decus ; 
Ob varia erga ipsam merita, 
In civium suorum numerum 
Grata ascripsit Civitas Edinburgensis 
Et hoc cantharo donavit. 
A. D. M.DCCC.XIII. 
We have now to turn to the last, but not the least im. 





jportant branch, certainly, of our critical task—Scott’s 
I did not know a soul in Edinburgh who | prose romances ; and, we confess, we do so with no slight 


oftener seen walking alone than might have been expect-| could introduce me, or rather I had such a sense of my/degree of diffidence. In many respects it is by much 


ed in one s 
ticularly after suspicion had aflixed to hin the authorship 
of the Waverley Novels. In fact, it appeared as if his 


acquaintances scrupled to occupy, 1D trivial conversation, | 


the time of one who had such a multiplicity of avocations 
on hand, and to consider that every inoment so wasted 
would just delay the publication of the next novel so 
much the longer. He would sometimes be observed to rise 
suddenly fron: his seat in the inner-house, pass through 
the northern door of the outer-hall, and thence up stairs 
to the Advocates’ Library. Whilst sitting in one or other 
of the recesses there, poring over, and taking notes from, 
some large antique folio, groups of strangers were to be 
seen walking backwards and forwards through the libra- 
ry, in order to take a leisurely view of him, and imprint 
his features on their memory. After he had risen and de- 
parted, these strangers would hasten up to the desk and 
carry off the pens which they had seen him use, to be 
preserved as relics, while they also endeavoured, by exa- 
mining the volume he had been using, to form a conjec- 
ture at the character of the next work which was to ap- 
pear from his pen. Speaking of pens, we may remark en 
passant, that he always used Bramah’s patent pens whilst 
writing at home. And to this circumstance he evidently 
alludes in the introduction to the “ Fortunes of Nigel :’— 
“There is my friend Allan (Cunningham) has written 
just such a play as I might write myself in a very sunny 
day, and with one of Bramah’s extra patent pens. 
cannot make neat work without such appurtenances,’ 


7% 


* We cannot forbear quoting more of this passage, as 
affording another proof of the kind and benevolent feeling 
which Scott cherished towards every cotemporary son 
of genius, and the pleasure he seemed to derive from any 
opportunity that offered itself for speaking a good word 
in their behalf with the world. A conversation is sup- 
posed to be holding between Captain Clutterbuck and the 
Author of Waverley :— 

“Captain. 1 still advise a volume of dramas like 
Lord Byrou’s. 

Author. No, his Lordship is a cut above me,—I won’t 
run my horse against his, if | can help myself. But there 
is my friend Allan has written just such a play, as I might 
write myself ina very sunny day, and with one of Bra- 
mah’s extra patent pens. I cannot make neat work with- 
out such appurtenances, 

Do you mean Allan Ramsay? 
eluthor. No, nor Barbara Allan either. 
Jan Cunningham, who has just published his tragedy of 
Hl, full of merry-inaking and mur- 


Captain. 
I mean Al- 


Sir Marmaduke Maxwe 
dering, kissing and cutting of throats, and passages which 
lead to nothing, and which are very pretty passages for 
all that. Nota glimpse of probability is there about the 
plot, but so much animation in particular passages, and 
such a vein of poetry through the whole, as I dearly wish 
[ could infuse into my Culinary Remains, should I ever 


be tempted to publish them. With a popular impress, 


people would read and admire the beauties of Allan—as 
it is, they may perhaps only note his defects,—or, what 
is worse, not note him at all.—But never mind them, 
honest Allan; you are a credit to Caledonia for all that. 


I did not desire an introduction, but strove to see him 
jand peruse his face, without being put to the torture of 
conversation.—I could have faced a battery sooner. On 
| the second or third day of my pilgrimage, I had passed 
j and repassed before the house several times, when, to my 
surprise, a lady looked out at a window in the adjoining 
house, and calling me by name, desired a servant to open 
the door and Jet me in, ‘This was a person of some con- 
sideration in my native place, who was residing there 
with her family, to whom I was slightly known. ‘I saw 
you,’ she said, ‘ walking up and down, and thought you 
might as well spend your time here as waste it in the 
street.” ‘I was not exactly wasting it,’ I answered ; ‘I 
am come to Edinburgh to see Walter Scott, and as he 
lives here, I hope to see him as he goes into his own 
house.’ ‘This is an affair of poetry, then, I find,’ said 
the lady, with a smile: ‘I cannot help you, for I have 
not the honour of his acquaintance, though his neigh- 
bour; but you shall see him nevertheless, for this is about 
his time of coming home—andhere he is? * What!’ I 
said, * that tall, stalwart man, with the staff in his hand, 
and ’ «The same, the same!’ answered my friend, 
laying her hand on my arm; ‘speak softly. Why, I 
protest, he is coming here!’ Scott passed his own door, 
and—the houses of Edinburgh, it must be borne in mind, 
are as like one another as bricks—walked up the steps of 
that in which I was, and announced himself with the 
knocker. He was instantly admitted. He was in some 
poetic reverie or other, and had made a mistake ; he no 
sooner saw the bonnets of three or four boys on the pegs 
where he was about to hang his hat than he said loud 
enough for us to hear him, ‘ Hey-day ! here’s owre mony 
bairns’ bonnets for the house to be mine!’ and apologi- 
sing to the servant, withdrew hastily.” 

As we have been led into giving an account of Scott’s 
personal characteristics in this place—somewhat prema- 
turely perhaps, and at greater length than we at first in- 
tended—we may also notice another peculiarity belong- 
ing to him. ‘This was his strong, rough, guttural pro- 
nunciation of the letter r, so peculiar to the natives of 
Northumberland, and vulgarly termed a burr. This ha- 
bit of orthoepy was so inveterate in him as even to affect 
his ear in the construction of his verse; and numerous 
lines could be pointed out in his poems where he has 
given that single letter the importance of two syllables, 
or at least a syllable and a half; thus giving to his me- 
tre in the eyes of those unacquainted with his peculiari- 
ty, the appearance in many places of being detective; as 
for example,— 





“ From the voice of the coming stor(w)m,” 
and— 
“ Shall tame the unicor(w)n’s pride,” 


in the first canto of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 





would do well to read, Captain. ‘Its hame, and its hame,’ 
is equal to Burns. 


» extensively acquainted, aud this more par-) own unworthiness, as, compared to so great a poet, that| the more agreeable part of our undertaking ; but we are, 


at the same time, but too conscious of underlying the 
disadvantage of comparison with the host of others who 
have preceded us, with many of whom it would be the 
height of presumption in us to attempt to measure our 
efforts. One advantage, however, we possess,—that if 
we are the last in the field, and can, therefore, hope to 
glean but little that is new with our own hands, we are 
enabled to collate, and present to the world, in a concise 
form, the result of the labours of our predecessors. If 
the part of our task, therefore, at which we have now 
arrived, be found to contain less of whatis new and ana- 
lytical than is to be found in their lucubrations, we are 
humbly confident, that it will be found equally explana: 
tory, and, at the same time, more amusing, 


—>>— 
CHAPTER VI. 


FROM THE PUBLICATION OF “ WAVERLEY” IN 1814, TO 
THE PUBLICATION OF “ROB ROY” IN 1818, 


It is usual, we believe, to associate the rise of Scott as 
a prose writer with the decline of his popularity as a 
poet,—whether the supposed cause of the latter was a 
waning of his own powers, the capricious fickleness of 
the public, or the superior claims of a rival. For our 
own part, we are inclined to attribute the transition in 
his style of composition—for the change goes no farther 
—to a very different reason ; being neither more nor less 
than the redundant exuberance of the author’s genius. 
We are persuaded, in short, that Scott would have be- 
taken himself naturally to prose romance, had neither 
Byron appeared, nor the public opinion of his poetic 
powers, (from whatever cause,) become colder. This 
conclusion seems fully warranted, as well by the means 
which Scott has himself left us of forming a judgment 
on the subject, as by other collateral evidence which we 
have taken considerable pains to collate and compare. 
We are, at the same time, compelled to remark, that in 
the account which the author gives of the process of 
transfiguration, as it may be termed, of his literary cha- 
racter—written, it must be kept in mind, at a very late 
period of life—there occur many discrepancies as to dates 
and assertions, which unfortunately tend to throw an air 
of dubiety over it, as well as over many other parts of 
these explanatory chapters. These we shall notice after 
allowing the author to tell his own story, as all must feel 
interested in acquiring an exact knowledge of every cir- 
cumstance connected with the origin of the remarkable 
series of productions now under consideration. 
“It makes no part of the present story* to detail how 
the success of a few ballads had the effect of changing 
all the purpose and tenor of my life, and of converting 
a pains-taking lawyer, of some years’ standing, into a 
follower of literature. It is enough to say, that I had 
assumed the latter character for several years, before I 


Before again resuming consideration of Scott’s literary | seriously thought of attempting a work of imagination 
career, we may here notice a circumstance which strongly | in prose, although one or two of my poetical attempts 
did not differ from romances, otherwise than by being 





* General Preface to new edition of Waverley novels, 
1829, 








—There are some lyrical eflusions of huis, too, wluch you 





Captain. 1 will take the hint,” &c, &c. 





